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AS  WE  WERE  SAYING — 

EVERYONE  is  fond  of 

Dinnerette  Mayonnaise 

BECAUSE  of  its  purity  and  delicious  FLAVOR  and 

reasonable  PRICE 

WHY  worry  about  making  your  own 

Just  take  some  home  with  you 

DINNERETTE  Mayonnaise 


November  is  Not  Only  Thanksgiving 

Time  But  the  Time  You  Should 

Think  About  Your  Silverware 

Never  has  there  been  so  many  beautiful  patterns  in  silverware  to  choose  from.  We 
handle  all  the  nationally  known  lines,  such  as  Wallace,  Rogers  Brothers,  and  Community. 

No  Thanksgiving  table  is  complete  without  proper  silverware.  It  used  to  be  a  home 
was  judged  by  the  silverware  set  before  guests.     Milady  always  likes  silver  that  harmonizes. 

We  make  a  specialty  at  weddings  of  a  certain  pattern  liked  by  the  bride.  Each  gu^est 
can  buy  something  that  will  be  suitable  and  in  keeping  with  the  set.  This  is  a  new  service 
that  Daynes  is  offering. 


DAYNES  THANKSGIVING  SPECIAL 
26-Piece  Set  Silverware 

including  6  knives,  6  forks,  6   tea  spoons,  6        ^1  /I    7^^^ 
table  spoons,  sugar  spoon  and  butter  knife        tPXT:*  I  tl 


ESTABLISHED 


Remember,  "That  Buyer  Gains  Who  Deals  With 
Daynes" 

Ask    or    seuil    for    catalogue    on    Daynes    Neiv 
Sanitary    Individual     Sacrament    Sets 
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Suppose  We  Should  Guarantee  You  the  Fulfillment  of  these 
Desires— Would  You  Not  Think  it  Marvelous? 

Your  income  to  continue  even  tliou^li  accident  or  illness  should  suddenly  snatcli  you  a«'ay 
or  render  you  unfit  for  work.  An  income  for  your  Tvife — a  college  education  for  your 
cliildren.  Tlie  owneiisliiii  of  your  lionie  In  ten  years  from  now.  The  possibility  of  retire- 
ment and  tile  joy  of  travel  and  leisure  in  your  later  years. 
impossible?  Absolutely  not.  These  dreams  can  be  realized  if  yoii 
act  now — Make  todays  hopes  realities  tomorroiv. 

A   Beneficial  Policy  is  the  Key  to   Success 
Riots  out  your  worrie.s — Brings  peace  of  mind 

Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Home    Office,   Vermont    Hldg. — Salt    Lake 
Heber  J.  Grant,  President  E,  T.  Ral|>hst,  Manager 
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ORIENTAL  FLOOR  COVERING  FROM  PERSIA 

THINK  of  Iiavins  a  beautiful  ORIENTAL,  PERSIAN  or  CHINESE 
RUG    for    CHRISTMAS,    either    Modem    or    Antique,    wbicli   will 
give   you   everlasting   pleasure.     You  can   gfet   one  from  us   for 
a  verfy  reai^onaltle  price. 

For  your  Apartment  House,  Home,  or  Office,  come  and  see  n» 
before  you  purchase  your  Rugs.  "We  carry  notlilns  but  tbe  be«t 
guaranteed  goods. 

Salt  Lake's  OLDEST  ORIENTAL  RUG  DEALER 
Expert  cleaning  and  repairing  of  Oriental  Rugs 

PAUL  S.  OURFALIAN 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utali         45  Wemt  Brcmdway         Phone  Wasatch  812 
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creatn  soups 

and  sauces 


How  the  children  love  to  have  a  COOKEY  when 

they  come  home  from  school! 

How^  mother  loves  to  please  them! 

TRY  SEGO  MILK  PEANUT  COOKIES 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1    tablespoon  SEGO  MILK 

1   tablespoon  water 

%    cup  sugar 

y^   cup  flour  ,  „ 

Yi    cup    finely    chopped    peanuts    or    School    Boy 

Peanut  Butter. 
14   teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  baking'  powder 
^  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

Mix  in  same  order  as  cake  and  drop  by  tea- 
spoonfuls  on  unbuttered  paper,  allowing  room  to 
spread.  Brown  delicately. 


The  Indispensable  Item  of  the  Business 

of  a  Nation — - 

"BETTER  PRINTING" 


OITICE 

AND 

BANK 

FORMS 


RULING 

AND 

BOOK 

BINDING 


We  offer  special  prices  on  binding  the  Church  Magazines 
Mail  your  back  volumes  to  us.     They  should  be  preserved 


The  Deseret  News  Press 


29  Richards  Street 


Salt  Lake  City 


FRB-SHRrWK 

L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS    ^J^-'g,.  ^-,. 

64  Bleached    Med.    Cotton fl.76  »1*0 

64  Fine  Lisle  _ 1.75  2.00 

58  Unbleached  Heavy  Cotton 2.2B 

104  Fine   Rayon    Silk 3.50  4.00 

Not  Pre-Shrunk  05  and  np 

Samples    Sent    On    Reaueat 


""  !^eliabie 


1055  E.  21st  South  Street 
Z,.  2>.  S.  G71RMBNTS 

SALT  liAKB  CITY,  UTAH 
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yoaVe  sure  to  make  ihe  children  ha|}|)y 


Nfvholesome^ 
de^licious/ 

ICE  CREAM    •    CANDY 
CAKES   LUNCHEONS 


PHONE  WAS.  3225 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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L.  D.  S.  Garments 

DIRECT    FROM    FACTORY  ' 

Cutler's  Guaranteed  Long  Wearing 
Garments 

Please  state  If  for  men  or  women  and 
if  old  or  new  styles.  Give  size.  Marking" 
15c.  Postage  Prepaid.  Bust.  Height  and 
Weight. 

85  Rayon  O.  S.  93.&5,  [N.  S.  $2.05 

86  Trico    Silk,    both   styles   4.35 

68  Rib.  lit.  Cotton,  knee  length .75 

68  O.  S.  or  N.  S.  I  or  long  legs .85 

74  Ribbed  Lt.  Wgt.  Cotton I.IO 

76  Ribbed  Lt.  Wgt.  Lisle 1.35 

84  Ribbed  Mercerized  Lisle  1.85 

64  Ribbed  Med.  Lt.  Cotton „ 1.35 

62  Ribbed  Med.  Hvy.  Bleached 1.70 

(or  unbleached  D.  Back)  1.70 

56  Hvy.  Cotton  Bleached  3.15 

(or  unbleached  D.  Back) 2.15 

27  Med.  Wgt.  Wool  50%  - 3.35 

39  Hvy  Wgt.  Wool  50%  3.85 

WRIGHT'S  I7NDERWBAR 

100%  Wool,  Salmon  or  Natural  Color..?5.35 

DUOFOIiB  UNDERWEAR 

100%  Wool  outside.  Cotton  inside.  Nat- 
ural Color  ^.85 

Misses  Rayon   2-pc.  Vest   and 

Bloomers,    8-14 a.OO 

CIH.G. 
utlerl! 

137-8  Const.  Bldg, 

34SoMain 


Ladies  Wanted 

For  most  fascinating  work  painting 
novelties  at  home.  Experience  unneces- 
sary as  we  teach  you  free  and  supply 
all  materials  except  paints.  Easy  to  learn, 
permanent,  profitable.  Turn  your  spare 
time  into  money. 

SALLY  LANGTREE 

806  Mclntyre  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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makes  Milk  jnto 

Delicious  Desserts 

That  help  make  a  meal  attractive 
as  well  as  delicious.  In  delightful 
colors;  delicately  flavored.  Easy 
to  prepare.    Takes  only  a  minute. 


For  Recipe  Book  Write 

ELGGREN  BROTHERS  and 
COMPANY 

Intermountain  Kepresentatives 
Salt  Lake  City 


Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Little  Falls,  New  York 


There's  LIFE3  In 

Hollywood  Dry 

PALE  GINGER  ALE 

The  DrinlE  of  the  Stars 
Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It 

A  delightful,  cooling,  sparkling,  sum- 
mer drink.  FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET 
giving  many  tempting  new  dishes  for 
you   to  serve.     Send  for  it. 

HOIiliYWOOD    DRY, 
5079   Hollywood  Bird., 
HoUy^vood,  California 
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VARY  YOUR  DINNERS  WITH 
FISH  AND  EGGS 


It  is  easy  enough  to  build  a  dinner 
once  you  have  selected  the  main 
dish,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  enough 
variety  into  that  particular  element 
of  the  meal.  In  order  to  get  away 
from  the  round  of  steaks  and  chops, 
substitute  fish  or  egffs.  By  combin- 
ing either  with  milk,  you  have  a 
dish  rich  in  food  values. 

Be  sure  you  use  Carnation  Milk  for 
all  cooking,  as  you  must  have  a  de- 
pendable milk  supply.  Carnation  is 
always  fresh,  pure,  and  double-rich 
whole  milk. 

BAKED  EGGS  A  LA  CARNATION 

1}4  tbsp.  butter,  1^4  tbsp.  flour,  J4  tsp. 
salt,  %  tsp.  pepper,  J4  cup  Carnation  Milk, 
Y2  cup  water,  4  to  6  eggs,  buttered  bread 
crumbs.  Make  wiiite  sauce  of  butter,  ilour, 
seasonings  and  Carnation  diluted  with  water. 
Pour  into  shallow  baking  dish.  Cover  sauce 
with  eggs,  being  careful  not  to  break  yolks. 
Sprinkle  buttered  bread  crumbs  over  top 
and  bake  in  moderately  slow  (325° P.)  oven 
until  eggs  are  firm.    Garnish  with  parsley. 

OAKNATION   MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

328  West  2nd  South  St.. 

Salt   Lake    City 

Carnation  Milk 

«From    Contented    Cows*' 


Two  sizes 
Tall  and  Small 


An    Inter-BIonntain   Product 


And  Then  Comes 
Thanksgiving  Day 

Lets   make   it  THANKSGIVING 

Come  or  send  to  us  for  your  Novelties, 

Decorations,   Invitations    and 

Place  CARDS 
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We  have  a  large  supply 

Wedding 

Announceineiits 

Greeting  Cards 

Christmas  Cards 

A  CHRISTMAS  WISH  FOR 
EVERY  FRIEiND 

Soon    the   Old   Greetings   will 
be  exchang'ed 


o 

M 
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A 
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Simplify  your  Christmas  Rush  by 
getting  your  Christmas  CARDS 
NOW.  You  can  then  send  them 
with  the  comforting  feeling  that 
they  are  tastefully  and  character- 
istically suited  to  your  friends. 
We  have  a  complete  select  list 
for  you.  They  are  just  what  you 
want. 

WAN  TED — AGENTS 

To  sell  these  beautiful,  appealing 
Chris-tmas  Cards.     Bach  card  has 
a  lined  envelope. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
way  to  get  Christmas  money. 

Write  us  today 

PEMBROKE  COMPANY 

SAL,T   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH 


.  ,3&  Pe/y  Best  Ifesults  In 
'     Desl^n/nd.P/ioto  Retouching, 
,     lllusfmfmg.and Zinc  Or 
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FAITH 

There  is  a  soul-thrilling  something 

I  shall  ever  hold  very  dear; 
It  lives  in  the  strong  hearts  that  sing 

Trustingly  of  the  deathless  years. 

It  makes  immortal  day  so  real, 

And  brings  the  far  unseen  to  view; 

It  holds  truth  with  a  grip  of  steel, 
And  the  good,  and  beautiful  too. 

It  is  the  nerve  and  strength  of  will, 
And  gives  a  high  purpose  to  life; 

It  makes  the  finest  ideals  win 

In  the  world's  fierce  warfare  and  strife. 

It  is  the  throbbing  heart  of  hope, 
And  turns  dark  despair  to  good  cheer; 

It  heartens  those  who  waver  and  grope. 
And  puts  to  flight  tormenting  fear. 

It  is  the  vital  breath  of  prayer, 
And  lifts  desire  to  Heaven's  goal; 

It  is  the  worshipper's  native  air, 
And  passport  to  the  pure  abode. 

It's  a  glimpse  of  the  great  white  throne, 
And  quickens  every  heart  beat; 

It  sets  aflame  the  noble  souls 

Who  move  Godward  with  steady  feet. 

It's  the  citadel  of  the  soul. 

And  the  secure  guard  of  the  heart; 
It's  the  life  of  life,  and  more; 

It  is  faith! — Faith  must  not  depart. 

—Nepbi  Jensen. 


©H.    Armstrong  Roberts,   Photo 
A    THAIVKSGIVIIVG    PROSPECT 
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The  Story  of  the  Ages 

Theme  of  the  Conference  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  held 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday  evening,  October  7,  1928, 

Recital  by  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Stephen  L.  Richards. 

ginning  of  time  unto  the  present;  in 
order  that  they  may  look  with  un- 
derstanding hearts  toward  the  events 
which  are  yet  to  transpire  prepara- 
tory to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
His  glory,  the  story  of  the  ages  is 
kept  constantly  before  them.  To  the 
Httle  ones  that  can  barely  lisp  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven ;"  to  the 
budding  youth;  to  the  venerable 
fathers  and  mothers — ^this  impres- 
sive story  is  being  .told  and  retold 
with  never  failing  interest  and  new- 
ness. 

In  this  manner,  the  future  stan- 
dard bearers  in  Zion  are  being  in- 
spired to  cleave  unto  the  Truth,  to 
perpetuate  the'  ^teachings  of  their 
fathers — and  to  make  more  magni- 
ficent and  resplendent  this  temple, 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  last 
days  and  to  which  all  nations  must 
flow — this  temple  of  righteousness. 
In  this  work  of  salvation  you  twenty 
thousand  teachers  are  playing  a 
noble  part.  You  are  they  who  are 
impressing  the  youth  of  Zion  with 
their  responsibilities  and  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  you  who  are  making  them 
feel  that  they  must  keep  high  the 
torch  of  enlightenment  to  the  world 
— dispel  darkness,  and  assist  in 
bringing  about  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race. 

For  as  has  been  written  it  is  "my 
work  and  my  glory  to  bring  to  pass 


Trumpeters  appear  in  tableau  and 
play  before  the  congregational  re- 
cital  of  the  "prologue," 

Prologue:  Recitation  by  the 
congregation, 

"Hear  O  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear  O 
earth,  and  rejoice  ye  inhabitants  thereof, 
for  the  Lord  is  God,  and  beside  Him 
there  is  no  Savior:  Great  is  His  wisdom, 
marvelous  are  His  ways,  and  the  extent 
of  His  doings  none  can  find  out.  His 
purposes  fail  not,  neither  are  there  any 
who  can  stay  His  hand;  From  eternity  to 
eternity  He  is  the  same,  and  His  years 
never   fail." 

*     *     *     * 

"For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and  my 
glory;  to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality 
and  eternal  life  of  man." 

The  Story  of  the  Ages 

Verily,  the  Lord  is  God,  and  be- 
side Him,  there  is  no  Savior;  there  is 
none  to  stay  His  hand,  from  eternity 
to  eternity  He  is  the  same.  And  His 
great  purpose  is  to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  His 
children. 

This  conception  of  the  majesty  of 
God  is  being  constantly  impressed 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  Zion. 

In  order  that  our  splendid  army  of 
boys  and  girls  who,  each  Sunday 
morning  worship  in  our  school  may 
gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord  has  dealt 
with  His  children  even  from  the  be- 
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the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of 
man." 

As  the  guiding  and  directing 
power  in  this  great  Sunday  School 
program  stands  the  Priesthood  of 
Almighty  God. 

In  a  manner  befitting  the  age, 
comprehension  and  ability  of  each 
child  to  assimilate  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  the  courses  of  study  are  out- 
lined under  the  personal  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  General  Au- 
thorities of  the  Church.  This  pro- 
cess of  soul  development  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Priesthood,  by  whom 
all  spiritual  activities  must  be  coun- 
tenanced if  they  are  to  receive  Divine 
sanction  and  approval. 

Thus  the  course  of  study  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Priesthood  has  a  defi- 
nite purpose.  As  teachers,  you  and 
I  are  charged  with  the  enviable  and 
important  responsribiility  of  estab- 
lishing in  the  souls,  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  youth  of  Zion  an  unquestioned 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  this  modern 
day  movement,  initiated  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  In  humility 
and  reverence  we  accept  this  respon- 
sibility^— this  partnership  with  God 
in  bringing  about  His  purposes,  for 
truly  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  the  things  which  God 
has  prepared  for  "them  that  love 
Him."  To  love  Him  is  to  serve  Him. 
And  now,  fellow  Sunday  School 
workers,  here  and  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  may  our  endeavor  to 
promote  the  exaltation  and  salvation 
of  the  youth  be  so  genuine,  so  sin- 
cere, so  unrelenting — may  it  be  so 
intelligently  directed  and  actuated 
by  such  hijgh  impulses  that  this 
Kingdom,  set  up  in  the  last  days, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,  shall 
not  be  given  to  another  people,  bul 
shall  endure  forever. 

In  all  soberness  we  have  accepted 
this  mission :  to  assist  in  bringing  to 
pass  the  fulfillment  of  that  glorious 
promise.  To  that  end  may  we  here 
and  now  rededicate  ourselves  to  that 


service  so  rich  in  enduring  compen- 
sation, and  may  the  Lord  bestow  His 
benedictions  upon  our  efforts.  And 
may  our  faith  never  waver  in  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  of  the 
youth  of  Zion  to  carry  on  this  work 
to  its  promised  consummation. 
And  now  to  the  story  of  the  ages : 
The  beginning  is  had  with  the 
beautiful  scene  which  has  its  setting 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  the 
Lord  began  the  execution  of  the 
eternal  plan  whereby  man  may  gain 
for  himself  ultimate  supremacy. 

In  picture  and  in  story  the  events 
in  Paradise  are  portrayed — the  com- 
ing of  man,  the  .selection  of  his  help- 
mate, the  state  of  innocence,  and 
then  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for 
that  great  principle  of  all  human 
progress — free  agency.  There  stand 
our  first  parents  in  the  presence  of 
God.  They  are  face  to  face  with  the 
great  problem:  Shall  we  remain  in 
this  state  of  innocence  and  inactivity 
or  shall  we  select  the  more  arduous 
yet  more  profitable  and  exalted  plan 
involved  in  mortality  ? 

Future  generations  trembled  in 
the  balance.  Your  salvation  and  mine; 
the  glory  of  God;  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race;  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — all  hung  upon  that  one  de- 
cision. It  was  made  !  Hand  in  hand 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  beauty, 
ease,  stagnation  and  rest,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  great  adventure  of 
life  with  all  its  trials,  hazards  and 
perplexities.  Adam  and  Eve  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  race  and  planted 
the  seeds  that  were  to  flower  and 
come  to  fruition — just  as  had  been 
planned  and  predicted  by  the  Author 
of  our  salvation. 

Events  crowded  rapidly  upon  each 
other.  Men  began  to  till  the  soil  and 
engage  in  other  pursuits.  They  loved 
and  they  hated.  They  worshiped 
and  they  profaned,  according  to  their 
attitude  toward  the  teachings  enun- 

^Adam  at  the  Altar. 
(Footnotes  indicate  tableaux). 
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ciated  by  that  great  patriarch."  For 
no  sooner  had  Adam  entered  upon 
the  stirring  conquest  than  he  bowed 
in  reverence  before  the  altar  which 
he  had  erected  and  from  which  arose 
the  first  incense  in  recognition  of  the 
submission  of  man  to  Deity. 

Nations  sprang  into  existence. 
Lines  of  cleavage  were  established. 
Racial  traits  began  to  assert  them- 
selves ;  nationalism  had  its  begin- 
ning. 

To  the  warnings  and  teachings  by 
holy  men,  people  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
They  sought  the  pleasures  of  life. 
They  were  content  with  the  mate- 
rial. All  impulses  toward  the  spirit- 
ual were  deadened  and  "God  repent- 
ed that  He  had  made  man." 

There  now  arose  another  man^  of 
destiny  who  proclaimed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world,  man  and  all  living 
things.  Out  of  that  world-wide  del- 
uge emerged  Noah  and  his  immedi- 
ate family;  and  it  was  from  this  re- 
newed beginning  that  were  to  come 
the  future  nations  of  the  earth. 

Why  is  man  so  prone  to  smite  the 
hand  that  feeds  him?  Why  should 
he  fall  back  so  readily  into  the  wor- 
ship of  false  Gods?  For  scarcely 
had  men  begun  to  resume  their 
wonted  activities  when  the  spirit  of 
idolatry  seized  their  hearts.  The 
heavens  were  darkened  with  the 
smoke  that  rose  from  a  thousand 
altars  dedicated  to  heathen  gods. 
Was  there  no  one  who  would  stand 
out  in  rebellion  against  this  debas- 
ing practice?  Who  would  come 
forth  to  save  mankind? 

Out  from  Chaldea  arose  that  man 
of  promise.  Aroused  and  indignant 
at  the  corruption  of  his  people,  sad- 
dened by  the  debauchery  into  which 
his  race  had  fallen,*  Abraham  walked 
out  into  the  desert  with  God.  Out 
of  the  clouds  came  his  call. 

"Behold  I  will  lead  thee  by  my 
hand  and  will  take  thee  to  put  upon 

'Noah. 
^Abraham. 


thee  my  name  even  the  Priesthood  of 

thy  father." 

For  verily  was  not  this  the  same 
Adam  of  whom  it  had  been  said  that 
he  was  numbered  among  the  great 
intelligences  even  before  the  begin- 
ning of  time  and  from  whom  the 
Lord  was  to  choose  His  leaders? 
Through  spiritual  eyes  Abraham  be- 
held the  unnumbered  hosts  that 
would  call  him  father, — as  numer- 
ous as  the  stars  in  heaven,  as  count- 
less as  the  sands  upon  the  seashore. 

And  even  as  the  father  of  the  race 
had  willingly  abandoned  luxury  for 
the  contest  of  life,  so,  too,  Abraham 
went  out  into  the  unknown,  led  by 
the  hand  of  God.  The  purposes  of 
God  fail  not.  Abraham  talked  with 
the  Father  of  all  and  learned  of  that 
purpose. 

From  Abraham  came  Isaac 
through  whom  the  promise  was  to  be 
fulfilled;  a  youth  of  nobility  and  un- 
derstanding* who  sought  the  ways 
of  the  Lord. 

Jacob  wrestled  with  the  Lord  for 
a  promise  and  that  self-same  night 
Israel  had  its  birth. 

Now  comes  Jacob  with  his  twelve 
sons.  And  then  Joseph,  the  future 
ruler  of  a  nation.  How  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity  is  the  story  of  his  hum- 
ble beginning  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  We  behold  him  in  the 
role  of  interpreter  of  dreams^  in  a 
prison  cell,  then  before  the  mighty 
Pharaoh,  foretelling  the  story  of 
Egypt's  impending  prosperity  to  be 
followed  by  want  and  despair. 

The  doors  which  held  him  captive 
are  opened.  The  sceptre  of  power 
is  in  his  hands.  He  enters  upon  his 
remarkable  career  of  influence  and 
fame. 

Despite  his  contribution  as  a  ver- 
itable Savior  to  his  adopted  country, 
when  he  had  passed  from  that  scene 
of  action,  new  rulers  came  "who 
knew  not    Joseph;"  and  upon    the 

^Jacob's  Dream. 

■^Joseph   (The  Interpreter). 
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people  of  Israel  were  placed  the 
shackles  of  bondage.  Four  hundred 
years  their  smothered  cries  rose  to 
heaven,  but  not  until  the  great  de- 
liverer came  did  they  receive  their 
freedom  from  the  unyielding  task- 
master. 

How  impressive,  how  stirring, 
how  dramatic  is  the  story  of  Israel's 
exodus"  under  the  guidance  of  that 
great  leader  of  all  times,  Moses. 
Amid  the  hallelujahs  and  the  sound- 
ing of  timbrels  came  the  law  from 
the  mount ;  Moses  brings  to  his  peo- 
ple the  Decalogue,  written  by  the 
finger  of  God. 

On  Sinai  the  sublime  conception 
of  God's  supremac^^  and  the  purpose 
of  creation  were  portrayed  in  vision 
tol  the  great  law-giver,  who  makes 
record  of  that  historic,  impressive 
incident  as  he  stood  face  to  face  and 
conversed  with  the  God  of  Israel. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  voice 
was  still  speaking,  Moses  cast  his 
eyes  and  beheld  the  earth,  yea,  even 
all  of  it;  and  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  it  which  he  did  not  behold, 
discerning  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

"And  he  beheld  also  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  and  there  was  not  a  soul 
which  he  beheld  not ;  and  he  dis- 
cerned them  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  their  numbers  were  great,  even 
numberless  as  the  sand  upon  the 
seashore. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  Moses 
called  upon  God,  saying:  Tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  why  these  things  are  so, 
and  by  what  thou  madest  them. 

"And  the  Lord  God  said  unto 
Moses :  For  mine  own  purpose  have 
I  made  these  things,  for  behold  this 
is  my  work  and  mv  glory  to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life 
of  man." 

In  these  words  God  made  clear  to 
Moses  the  definiteness  of  the  plan 
of  creation ;  the  entire  sweep  of  the 
world's  happenings ;  and  the  mae^- 
nanimous   purpose  which    actuated 

'The  Lawgiver. 


the  Father  in  creating  and  placing 
man  upon  the  earth. 

Israel  is  in  the  wilderness.  There 
follows  a  period  of  regeneration;  the 
forty  years  sojourn  serves  as  a 
school  master  to  purify,  educate  and 
refine  the  chosen  race. 

The  promise  is  about  to  be  fulfilled 
— the  land  of  Canaan  is  beckoning. 
Again  Israel  stands  at  the  cross 
roads.  Joshua — that  military  hero — 
that  thundering  exponent  of  right- 
eousness— issues  his  memorable 
edict  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
into  their  haven  of  rest.  "O  Israel 
choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve.  As  for  me  and  mine  house 
we  shall  serve  the  Lord." 

Men  of  God  sat  upon  the  judg- 
ment seat  and  ruled  the  affairs  of 
Israel  until  the  vanity  of  man,  seek- 
ing to  emulate  the  example  of  the 
world,  clamored  for  a  king.  The 
pomp  and  splendor  of  heathen  na- 
tions had  blinded  the  eyes  of  Israel. 
Out  of  obscurity — from  the  fastness- 
es of  Judah — emerged  the  magnifi- 
cent, stately  youth,  David',  unafraid, 
and  undefeated,  into  whose  wounded 
ears  came  the  defi  from  the  arrogant 
Philistine.  Israel  was  not  to  be  in- 
sulted. David  accepted  the  challenge 
and  won  for  himself  undying  fame ; 
for  his  people,  regeneration ;  and  a 
return  to  the  God  that  led  their 
fathers  out  of  bondage.  As  king  he 
cemented  the  broken  parts,  bound 
up  the  wounds,  and  re-established 
the  unity  of  Israel. 

Was  he  not  of  noble  birth?  Did  there 
not  flow  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
that*  beautiful  character  the  storv 
of  whose  fidelity  and  loyalty  will 
forever  stir  the  hearts  of  men  as 
long  as  they  are  devoted  to  an  ideal  ? 
What  sweeter  words  ever  came 
down  to  us  than  the  pleading  of 
Ruth  to  Naomi :  "Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee  nor  to  return  from  fol- 
lowing after  thee ;  for  whither  thou 


'David. 
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g-oest  I  will  go  and  thy   God  shall 
be  my  God." 

(Song:  "The  Lord  Is  My  Shep- 
herd.") 

Ruth's  noble  character  was  later 
to  find  expression  in  the  "Sweet 
Singer  of  Israel,"  whose  psalms  will 
forever  charm,  delight  and  exalt. 

But  Israel  was  soon  to  drink  of 
the  dregs  of  disillusionment.  For- 
getting her  pledge  and  her  promise, 
unmindful  of  her  destiny,  she  fell 
into  error.  Beaten  and  scourged  she 
was  scattered  among  the  nations,  a 
symbol  of  neglected  opportunity. 

Leaving  Israel  let  us  turn  to  an- 
other picture.  The  purposes  of  the 
Lord  fail  not,  neither  are  there  any 
that  can  stay  His  hand. 

Were  His  purposes  to  be  de- 
feated? Were  His  chosen  people  to 
be  annihilated — ^forgotten?  Wei'e 
the  powers  of  the  adversary  to  suc- 
ceed in  thwarting  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  God?  Israel  was  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  But  lo,  out  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  comes  forth  a 
prophet  warning  the  people  of  com- 
ing disaster!  But  they  listen  not. 
They  cast  him  from  them. 

Far  out  beyond  the  vision  of  men, 
safe  in  isolation,  lay  a  continent,  pre- 
served for  a  purpose.  Lehi,  follow- 
ing the  notable  example  of  other  men 
of  God,  abandoned  his  native  city 
with  its  allurements  and  attractions. 
Spurred  on  by  an  unfalterinp^  trust, 
led  by  the  unfailing  inspiration  of 
the  One  who  had  called  him,  he 
sought  the  safety  of  solitude. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  Nephi^  falls 
the  mantle  of  authority.  Under  his 
masterful  leadership  the  unknown 
seas  are  charted  and  the  foundation 
of  a  new  race  laid  in  this  newly  dis- 
covered land  of  promise. 

How  history  repeats  itself!  How 
prone  are  men  to  forget !  How  easily 
they  seek  the  transitory  things  of 
life !  How  readily  they  fail  to  ap- 
preciate eternal  values  !    In  constant 

°Nephi   Examining  th?    PIate§, 


conflict  and  combat  the  Nephite? 
and  Lamanites  typify  the  unceasing 
warfare  between  righteousness  and 
sin — a  clash  between  civilization  and 
catastrophe. 

From  the  walled  city  prophetic 
warnings  are  thundered  forth  to  a 
people  blinded  by  the  sophistries  of 
men.  Entreaties  to  repent  fall  upon 
deaf  ears. 

As  the  flaming  torch^"  is  applied 
to  him,  Abinadi  predicts  the  awful 
fate  of  his  people.  But  they  turn 
not  from  their  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  are  engrossed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  They  are  rushing  head- 
long to  destruction. 

Let  us  leave  them  in  their  orgy  ot 
materialism  and  cast  our  eyes  east- 
ward. 

Organ  plays  softly,  "Holy  Night." 
Behold  a  new  star  sweeps  across 
the  heavens,  proclaiming  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  era — the  advent 
of  the  King  of  Kings.  Angels' 
voices''\  mingle  with  the  adoration 
of  the  Wise  Men,  are  paying  homage 
to  the  Christ  child,  for  at  Bethlehem 
is  born  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary;  the 
offspring  of  Deity — the  wedding  of 
divinity  and  mortality. 

(Song:  "Far,  Far  Away  on  Judea's 
Plains.") 

We  see  Him  in  the  Temple"^  with 
the  wise  men ;  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  then  in  His  crucial  test 
for  supremacy  over  temptation ;  His 
entry  upon  His  divine  ministry ;  He 
walks  with  the  lowly;  He  denounces 
the  ungodly  ;  He  calls  the  fishermen  ; 
He  sets  up  His  kingdom — not  of  this 
world. 

We  see  Him  touch  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  and  they  see.  The  deaf  are 
made  to  hear.  The  lame  are  restored. 
And  the  dead  are  brought  back  to 
life.  He  walks  upon  the  waters ;  He 
feeds  the  multitude. 

While  the  humble  and  righteous 

"Abinadi. 
"The  Nativity. 
"Jesus  in  the  Temple, 
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^'ng  Hosannas  to  His  name  the 
wicked  have  determined  upon  Hi?^ 
death.  We  behold  the  man  of  sor- 
rows brooding  over  the  fate  of  Israel. 
"O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not! 

"Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto 
you  desolate!" 

The  most  mournful  words  ever  ut- 
tered by  man,  a  prophecy  which  had 
not  long  to  await  its  literal  ful- 
fillment'. 

We  see  Him  in  Gethsemene, 
where  in  the  depths  of  agony  He  re- 
solves to  complete  His  career  of  he- 
roism and  sacrifice.  "Thy  will,  O 
God,  not  mine,  be  done." 

(Congregational  Song:  "O  It  Is 
Wonderful!") 

The  lightnings  flash  about  Cal- 
vary, His  body  is  laid  tenderly  in  the 
tomb,  the  third  day  and  the  triumph 
over  death  is  complete,  for  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  arises  from  the  tomb — a 
resurrected  immortal  being — the 
master,  the  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

Again  He  walks  among  men, 
reluctant,  as  it  seems,  to  abandon 
those  into  whose  hands  He  had 
placed  the  responsibility  and  the 
authority  to  establish  righteousness 
in  the  earth.  For  upon  that  rock 
He  had  built  His  Church. 

Peter,  who  once  knew  not  his 
Lord,  now  becomes  the  Peter  of  Pen- 
tecostal fame.  With  zeal  born  of 
conviction  Peter  and  Paul  carry  the 
glad  tidings  to  Jew  and  to  Gentile, 
for  now  it  is  known  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal plan  of  salvation. 

Although  Jesu»  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Jews,  was  His  mission  on 
earth  complete?  Did  He  not  have 
other  sheep  which  were  not  of  that 
fold?  Had  not  Samuel,  the  La- 
manite  prophet,  predicted  that  this 
same  Jesus,  the  Crucified  One,  would 


appear  among  the  people  of  the  un- 
known continent  and  minister  unto 
them  ? 

What  strange  phenomenon !  Night 
succeeds  night.  The  sun  refuses  to 
rise.  Darkness  envelopes  the  earth 
and  consternation  seizes  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  What  can  it  all 
mean  ?  "And  it  came  to  pass  thatas 
they  were  thus  conversing  one  with 
another  they  heard  a  voice  as  if  it 
came  from  heaven  and  they  cast 
their  eyes  around  about  for  they  un- 
derstood not  the  voice  which  thev 
heard  and  it  was  not  a  harsh  voice, 
neither  was  it  a  loud  voice,  neverthe- 
less and  notwithstanding  its  being 
a  small  voice,  it  pierced  them  that 
they  did  hear,  to  the  center.  Yea, 
it  did  pierce  them  to  the  very  soul 
and  it  caused  their  hearts  to  burn 
and  their  eyes  were  toward  the 
sound  thereof  and  they  did  look 
steadfastly  toward  heaven  from 
whence  the  sound  came. 

"And  it  said  unto  them,  behold, 
my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,  in  whom  I  have  glorified 
my  name.  Hear  ye  him."  And  Jesus 
stood  before  them. 

The  astonished  multitude  pros- 
trated themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Master  and  so  great  was  their  faith 
that  He  did  marvelous  things  among 
them.  No  man  could  write  the  things 
that  He  uttered,  no  one  could  depict 
the  glory  of  His  presence. 

Though  all  power  was  given  unto 
Him,  yet  He  remained  the  personi- 
fication of  humility"  for  He  wept 
with  them  and  He  took  their  little 
children  one  by  one  and  blessed  them 
and  prayed  unto  the  Father  for  them. 
And  when  He  had  done  this  He 
wept  again.  And  He  spake  unto  the 
multitude  and  saith  unto  them,  "Be- 
hold your  little  ones,"  and  as  they 
looked  to  behold  them  they  cast  their 
eyes  toward  heaven  and  they  saw 
angels  descending  out  of  heaven  as 
it  were  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  they 
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came  down  and  encircled  those  little 
ones  and  they  were  encircled  with 
fire  and  the  angels  did  minister  unto 
them  and  the  multitude  did  see  and 
hear  and  bear  record." 

His  testimony  given,  His  Church 
established,  Jesus  departed  from  out 
of  their  midst. 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  frailties  of 
human  nature  asserted  themselves. 
While  in  the  first  generation  there 
were  none  to  be  found  but  righteous 
men  and  women  they  soon  submitted 
to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the 
last  sad  scene  of  the  glorious  history 
of  the  Nephitic  race  is  enacted  ?t 
Cumorah. 

Hidden  among  the  caves,  Moroni 
etches  the  last  scene  of  his  people 
upon  the  tablets  and  deposits  the 
sacred  history  bevond  the  reach  o- 
secrilegious  hands  to  come  forth  in 
the  due  time  of  the  Lord  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  men  and  to  bring  them 
bacck  to  a  knowledge  of  the  One  who 
had  once  sojourned  among  them  and 
had  left  with  them  the  promise  that 
He  would  come  again  in  His  glory. 

Ten  centuries  pass.  Again  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  upon  man.  Into 
his  heart  is  planted  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture. The  bands  of  the  old  world 
are  about  to  burst.  Religious  intol- 
erance is  crushing  men's  souls. 
Where  is  an  asylum  to  which  men 
may  flee  to  breathe  the  exhilarating 
air  of  freedom  ?  Columbus^"  flying  in 
the  face  of  tradition,  defying  the 
terrors  and  fears  of  men,  launches 
upon  the  unknown  seas  to  bring 
back  the  startling  news  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  new  world.  The  shackles 
are  struck.  The  age  of  invention  and 
discovery  has  been  launched..  The 
hour  of  emancipation  is  at  hand.  The 
deliverance  of  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men  from  their  long  endured 
bondage  is  about  to  be  achieved.  A 
new  nation  is  in  the  making  with 
wholesome  ideals,  with  healthy  con- 
ceptions of  human  relationships.  The 

*^Colnmbus. 


power  of  the  despot  is  challenged.  A 
nation  of  free  men  is  born".  Written 
in  blood  by  men  of  unconquerable 
spirit,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  comes  forth  declaring  that 
"We  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  un- 
ion, establish  justice,  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America."  It  guaranteed  to  all  those 
coming  to  its  shores  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof." 
At  last,  intellectual,  political  and  re- 
lip^ious  freedom  vouchsafed  to  man ! 
(Organ  plays  "America.") 

In  what  perfect  order  of  logical  se- 
nuence  these  stirring  events  had 
transpired.  Preparations  had  been 
made  "when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together"  for  this  great  day  of  con- 
summation. Scarcely  had  the  echoes 
died  away  from  the  bells  that  de- 
clared "that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,"  when  there  was  born  in  a 
humble  cottag^e  a  boy''^  who  was 
chosen  before  the  world  was  to  assist 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  his  fellows. 
Joseph  Smith,  the  inaugurator  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  Fulness  of  times, 
had  made  his  advent. 

Inquisitive,  honest,  devoted,  he 
speaks  truth  from  the  fountain-head 
of  all  knowledge.  Out  of  the  heavens 
comes  the  answer,  for  the  Father 
and  the  Son  answer  his  supplication 
in  person. 

Let  him  tell  his  own  story : 
"W^hen  the  light  rested  upon  me" 
I  saw  two  personages  whose  bright- 
ness and  glory  defy  all  description. 


"The  Constitution. 
"The  First  Prayer. 
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Standing  above  me  in  the  air.  One 
of  them  spake  unto  me  calhng  me 
by  name  and  said,  pointing  to  the 
other,  This  is  my  beloved  son,  hear  him. 
"I  asked  the  personages  standing 
above  me  in  the  light  which  of  all  the 
sects  was  right  and  which  I  should 
join.  I  was  answered  that  I  should 
join  none  of  them,  for  they  were  all 
wrong  and  the  personage  who  ad- 
dressed me  said  that  all  their  creeds 
were  an  abomination  in  His  sight; 
that  their  professors  were  all  cor- 
rupt; that  they  draw  near  unto  me 
with  their  lips  but  their  hearts  are 
far  from  mes  they  teach  for  doctrine 
the  commandments  of  men,  having  a 
form  of  godliness,  but  they  deny  the 
power  thereof." 

Thus  it  was  made  known  to  man 
that  "a  marvelous  work  and  a  wonder" 
was  about  to  be  launched.    The  eter- 
nal truth  which  had  been  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  men,  was  again  to 
illuminate  their  minds  and  point  the 
way  back  to  the  presence  of  God. 
The  day  had  come  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prohetic  utterances  of  John, 
the  Beloved,  who,  looking  into  the 
future,    beheld    this    eventful    day, 
"And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the 
midst  of  heaven  having  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  and  unto  every 
nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and 
people,    saying   with    a    loud   voice. 
Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  Him  for 
the  Hour  of  His  judgment  is  come ; 
and  worship  Him  that  made  heaven 
and  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  foun- 
tains of  water." 

An  angel  did  come — yea  angels 
did  appear  unto  him — men  of  au- 
thority, who  in  their  day  had  held 
the  power  of  the  Priesthood,  con- 
descended to  appear  eich  in  his  turn, 
to  the  youthful  prophet  and  bestow 
upon  him  the  authority,  rights  and 
keys  which  they  themselves  pos- 
sessed. The  kingdom  of  God  was 
established.  The  Priesthood,  without 
which  no  man  can  speak  or  officiate 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  was  again 


among  men.  They  were  once  more 
clothed  with  tha;t  governing,  dy- 
namic authority  which  emanates 
from  the  throne  of  God.  Thus  was 
established  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  the 
sanctuary  of  eternal  Truth. 

Humble  men  went  forth  bearing 
the  glad  message  of  the  restoration. 
It  fell  upon  willing  ears.  "My  sheep 
know  my  voice."  Two  of  a  family  and 
one  of  a  city,  following  the  precedent 
of  all  ages,  left  the  things  of  this 
world  and  followed  the  Great 
Teacher,  whose  Gospel  of  salvation 
was  restored. 

The  introduction  of  truth  seems 
always  to  intensify  the  aggressive- 
ness of  error.  Ignorance  and  super- 
stition shun  the  Light.  They  employ 
the  weapon  of  intolerance.  The 
lash  and  the  torch  are  applied.  Nau- 
voo  is  in  ashes. 

(Organ  plays  softly,  "Come,  Come 
Ye  Saints.") 

The  Saints  are  driven  from  their 
homes.  A  modern  Moses  arises*^ 
Under  Brigham  Young's  dynamic, 
persuasive  and  magnetic  leadership, 
the  children  of  Ephraim  seek  refuge 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

For  did  not  the  prophet  of  Israel 
behold  this  day?  Did  not  he  utter 
the  words  which  were  to  be  trans- 
lated in  our  own  time  into  an  ac- 
complished fact :  "And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  in  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills  and  all  nations  shall 
flow  unto  it."  Here  in  the  valleys 
of  the  mountains,  surrounded  by  the 
protecting  arms  of  these  magnificent 
hills,  the  people  of  God  are  growing 
into  a  mighty  commonwealth— a 
people  separate  and  apart — of  dis- 
tinct ideals  and  objectives,  working 
toward  the  realization  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth. 

And  now  comes   the  clarion  call 


"Brigham  Young. 
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unto  all  Israel.  "Hearken  unto  the 
Lord/'  "Love  the  Lord  with  all  thy 
heart,  mind  and  strength."  "For 
out  of  Zion  shall  come  forth  the  law." 
From  His  Church  must  go  forth  the 
truth  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 
"For  the  Lord's  purposes  fail  not, 
neither  are  there  any  that  can  stay 
His  hand." 

It  is  for  the  youth  of  Zion  to  hold 
high  the  torch'",  to  lead  men  back 

"^Holding  High  the  Torch. 


into  the  paths  of  righteousness,  and 
prepare  the  world  for  the  return  of 
the  King  of  Kings,  who  shall  come 
in  the  clouds  to  rule  over  the  right- 
eous and  hold  dominion  in  the  earth, 
forever  and  forever,  amen. 

The    Trumpeters  appear  for    the 
final  song. 

Congregation  sings  :  "Trfle  To  the 
Faith." 


Co-operation  vs.  Competition 

Which  shall  we  be,  Co-operators  ers    'in    Western    Canada,    of   their 

or    Competitors?     Which  -do   you  three  hundred  million  bushel  wheat 

desire  most  in  life,  Co-operation  or  crop,  direct  to  the  buyers,  has  been 

Competition?  the  means  of  building  up  the  largest 

It  has  been  said  that  Competition  business  in  Canada  in  four  years. 
is  the  life  of  trade.  It  has  also  proven  Eliminating  the  services  of  many  un- 
to be  in  many  instances  the  death  necessary  middlemen,  has  put  many 
of  man.  millions  of  extra  dollars  in  the  farm- 
Co-operation  among  the  13  colo-  ers  pockets,  more  than  when  they 
nies  during  the  days  of  the  revolu-  sold  their  wheat  the  old  competitive 
tion,  was  the  means  of  gaining  their  way. 

independence  and  laying  the  corner  In  the  States  we  have  the  man- 
stones  for  probably  the  most  power-  ufacturer,  professional  laborer,  and 
ful  nation  on  the  earth ;  competition  farmer,  all  following  methods  of 
among  certain  elements  and  forces  co-operation  to  improve  their  po- 
within  this  nation  may  prove  its  sitions.  If  Competition  among  these 
undoing,  as  has  happened  with  other  highly  perfected  co-operative  groups 
nations  in  the  past.  would  ensue,  it  would  be  the  begin- 

Co-operation  among  the   Laman-  ning   of  disaster,   while   Co-operation 

ites  and  Nephites  on  this  continent,  always  proves  successful, 

immediately   after   the   ministry   of  Co-operation  is  one  of  the  fore- 

the  Savior,  resulted  in  a  peace  and  runners  of  the  Law  of  Consecration, 

happiness    unexcelled    any    where;  a  law  which  the  Lord  designs  His 

they  enjoyed  a  perfect  co-operation  chosen  people  shall  observe.    It  can- 

and  equality  in  material  blessings,  not  be  enforced  by  the  State  through 

When  later   Competition  succeeded  secular  power.    It  can  be  established 

Co-operation,  the  result  was  the  ex-  by  the  Church,  when  established  by 

termination   of  the    entire   Nephite  Divine  direction,  and  when  so  done 

race  with  its  high  degree  of  civiliza-  will  result  in  the  blessed   state  of 

^^°^-     .  peace    and    happiness,    that    many 

President  Young  well  understood  poets  have  written  about,  and  we 
the  value  of  Co-operation,  and  in  have  looked  forward  to,  (when  en- 
his  day  established  co-operative  joying  the  proper  spirit,)  resulting 
stores,  methods,  etc.  which  proved  in  a  condition  when  we  will  appreci- 
a  material  blessing  to  many  Latter-  ate  more  than  now,  the  true  brother- 
day  Samt  communities.  hood  of  man,  and  fatherhood  of  God. 

Co-operative  selling  by  the  farm-  —E.  Pingree  Tanner. 
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Airships  and  Booze 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  remark- 
able achievement  of  the  Graf  Zep- 
peHn  in  successfully  flying  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  under  the  worst 
weather  conditions  imaginable,  and 
with  crew  and  passengers  number- 
ing sixty,  should  have  been  marred 
by  the  unsportsmanlike  conduct  ot 


some  of  the  passengers,  and  their 
avidity  in  disposing  of  all  the  wine 
there  was  on  board — sixty  bottles — 
the  first  day  out.  Dr.  Hugo  Eck- 
ener,  builder  and  commander  of  the 
giant  airship,  in  signed  newspaper 
articles,  has  written  very  frankly 
concerning  the  peculiar  antics  of 
some  of  the  passengers.  It  had  been 
the  endeavor,  he  states,  to  provide 
all  possible  comfort  and  meet  all 
requirements  that  could  possibly  be 
made  in  connection  with  meals,  etc., 
but  he  had  to  admit  that  such  en- 
deavors were  unavailing  when  con- 
fronted with  the  absolutely  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  a  few  passen- 
gers. Dr.  Eckener  openly  charged 
that  of  the  sixty  bottles  of  wine  on 
board  at  the  start  not  a  single  one 
was  left  the  following  day. 

What  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  age !  And 
in  what  contrast  to  these  actions 
does  the  thrilling  heroism  of  the 
commander's  son  stand  out!  Crawl- 
ing over  the  mighty  framework  until 
he  reached  the  torn  fin,  he  assisted  in 
repairing  the  damage  and  no  doubt 
saving  the  ship  and  its  sixty  occu- 
pants from  death.  Another  outstand- 
ing contrast  was  that  of  Lady  Ham- 
mond Hay,  who,  at  the  time  of 
greatest  danger,  when  the  lives  of 
all  were  in  the  balance,  exhibited 
courage  and  leadership  of  the  high- 
est order. 

Of  all  places  under,  on  or  over  the 
earth  where  liquor  should  be  pro- 
hibited it  is  in  an  airship  where  a 
man  should  at  all  times  be  of  clear 
head  and  active  brain.  If  he  hasn't 
courage  enough  to  observe  the  laws 
of  common  sense,  then  international 
law  should  step  in  and  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  shall  insure 
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travel  by  air  free  from  such  "antics" 
as  those  reported  by  the  commander 
of  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 

Sunday  School  Teaching 

In  a  criticism  of  sectarian  Sun- 
day Schools  as  conducted  in  this  age 
of  progress,  Mrs.  Marian  Hurd  Mc- 
Neely,  in  The  Outlook,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing constructive  thoughts : 

"I  would  not  try  to  make  every- 
thing on  the  Sunday  School  program 
purely  Biblical,  but  in  every  service 
would  lay  emphasis  upon  religion  as 
inseparable  from  life.  I  would  en- 
courage in  the  Sunday  School  the 
study  of  social  problems,  the  study 
of  science  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion, the  use  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy. I  would  advocate  the  study  of 
the  religious  aspect  of  world  affairs. 
By  connecting  the  children's  daily 
life  with  their  religion,  I  would  con- 
nect their  religion  with  their  daily 
life.  The  New  Testament  I  would 
use  as  a  text-book ;  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment I  would  use  only  such  parts  as 
bear  upon  daily  living.  Religion 
should  not  be  a  Sunday  dinner, 
tasted  once  a  week,  but  a  homely 
cupboard  to  which  we  turn  for  suste- 
nance and  for  relief  from  daily 
hunger.     *     *     * 

"There  is  no  factor  of  living  too 
small,  too  insignificant  to  be  con- 
sidered in  its  aspect  to  religion.  *  *  * 
**The  problems  of  life  are  not  those 
that  the  churches  make  much  of — 
baptism,  the  Trinity,  predestination, 
the  Lord's  Supper.  They  are,  as  in 
Christ's  time,  'evil  thoughts,  mur- 
ders, adulteries,  fornications,  thefts, 
false  witness,  and  railings.'  No 
Church  can  live  that  does  not  recog- 


nize these  things  and  meet  these 
things.  The  past  generation  sought 
of  religion  a  passport  to  death ;  youth 
is  demanding  of  it  a  weapon  for  life. 
If  the  Sunday  Schools  are  to  exist 
they  must  ally  themselves  with  the 
science  and  the  psychology  that  our 
children  are  learning  in  the  public 
schools.  They  must  be  willing  to 
teach  religion,  not  alone  in  its  rela- 
tion to  heaven,  but  in  its  relation  to 
politics,  to  penal  institutions,  to  the 
labor  question,  to  love.  That  is  what 
youth  is  demanding  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
demand  that  should  grate  upon  re- 
ligious sensibilities.  For  the  young 
people  are  only  seeking  what  Christ 
taught— a  religion  that  shall  be 
practical,  not  abstract;  simple,  not 
abstruse;  and  as  common  as  life 
itself." 

Mrs.  McNeely  has  probably  not 
visited  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Had  she  done  so 
she  would  have  found  that  these 
schools  are  teaching  a  course  very 
much  in  line  with  her  thought— a 
practical  religion,  neither  abstract 
nor  abstruse  but  "common  as  life 
itself."  She  would  have  found,  true, 
that  children  are  being  taught  the 
scriptures,  but  only  as  a  guide  to  be 
translated  into  life's  finest  activities. 
She  would  have  found  that  we  are 
not  providing  merely  a  "Sunday  din- 
ner"^ but  a  table  laden  with  the 
precious  food  of  life  to  be  partaken 
of  every  day  of  the  week. 

If  Sunday  School  teachers  are  not 
serving  such  a  spiritual  banquet  they 
are  not  measuring  up  to  this  responsi- 
bility of  their  calling. 


We  are  giviniar  to  the  world  the  same  message  which  Christ  gave,  namely  leadin? 
the  people  to  a  true  conception  of  God,  their  Father,  teaching  them  how  to  obtain 
higher  and  freer  life,  bearing  witness  to  them  that  it  is  possible  in  this  day  by  obe-' 
dience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gosnel,  to  transform  society.  Let  us  resolve 
this  day  to  *Be  noble;  and  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men  sleeping,  but  never  de^d 
will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  our  own.'  In  this  way  we  can  make  our  light  so  shine 
among  men,  that  they,  seeing  our  good  works,  may  be  led  to  glorify  their  Father 
in  heaven." — David  O.  McKay. 
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What  Scientists  Say 

Atheists,  agnostics  and  sceptics  of 
all  brands  and  degrees,  have  the  habit 
of  claiming  that  they  have  the  sciences 
and  scientists  on  their  side.  Scientific 
discoveries,  they  say,  have  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  denying  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  as  Protestantism 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Through  the  revelations  of 
the  sciences,  they  claim,  the 'idea  of  a 
divine  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world 
has  been  shattered.  Science  teaches, 
they  claim,  that  the  world  is  permeated 
with  "material  energy,"  self-existent 
and  never-ending,  and  that  that  is  all 
the  Divinity  they  need.  It  is  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  hear  great  scientists 
speak  for  themselves  on  these  subjects. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

Last  month,  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held 
a  congress  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Many 
eminent  scientists  were  heard  there. 
Among  these  was  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
who,  after  years  and  years  of  research 
and  experiments,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  mankind,  including  the 
scientists,  are,  after  all,  mere  "children 
in  a  nursery."  In  his  address  to  the 
scientists.  Sept  9,  he  declared,  with 
his  hand  on  the  huge  book  lying  on 
the  rostrum,  that  "science,  with  all 
its  great  work,  has  not  eliminated  the 
accumulated  witness  of  the  ages."  He 
then  went  on  to  say : 

"The  problems  do  not  get  easier  as 
the  world  grows  older.  The  extraordi- 
nary multiplicity  of  plants  and  animals  is 
astounding.  What  an  imagination  the 
creator  must  have  had!  Our  growth  of 
knowledge  of  the  planetary  system  shows 
that  everything  is  governed  by  one  system 
of  law." 

He  added: 


"Real  existence  is  a  much  wider  thing 
than  terrestrial  existence.  We  are  mis- 
taken in  believing  that  life  can  exist  only 
in  material  bodies.  It  can  exist,  perhaps 
better,  in  immaterial  forms." 

As  Latter-day  Saints  we  can  endorse 
that,  for  we  believe  that  "all  spirit  is 
matter,  but  it  is  more  fine  and  pure." 
(Doc.  and  Cov.  131:7.) 

C.  LovATT  Evans 

Professor  C.  Lovatt  Evans,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  iof  the  best 
known  physiologists  in  the  world,  on 
September  10,  spoke  of  the  origin, 
nature  and  purpose  of  life,  which  he 
characterized  as  "a  great  mystery," 
the  solution  of  which  he  considered 
beyond  the  reach  of  science.  This  is 
how  he  expressed  himself: 

"Matter,  energy,  time  and  space  are  in 
the  melting  pot  and  out  of  it  will  come 
we  know  not  what  kind  of  strange  rela- 
tions, one  to  another.  One  thing  we  may 
be  sure,  no  final  explanation  will  follow." 

He  further  declared  that  many  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  beliefs  de- 
pend merely  on  our  individual  temper- 
aments and  physiological  make-up. 
He  said: 

"Rapidly  accumulating  wealth  of  de- 
tailed knowledge  demands  increased 
specialization.  Unless  there  is  a  period 
of  intellectual  stock-taking,  there  must 
inevitably  be  a  loss  of  perspective  and  of 
grasp  of  great  general  principles." 

That  is  a  rather  gloomy  outlook  to 
those  who  worship  science  instead  of 
God. 

F.  G.    DONNAN 

Professor  F.  G,  Donnan,  Sept.  11, 
also  spoke  on  the  "mystery  of  life," 
and  declared  that  this  mystery  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle.  No  one,  he  said,  has  dis- 
covered an3^hing  that  diminishes  th^ 
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mystery  of  life  or  increases  its  span. 
Professor  A.  V.  Hill,  of  the  London 
University,  he  explained,  has  found 
"that  if  you  take  oxygen  away  from  a 
living-  cell  it  not  only  ceases  to  work 
but  begins  to  break  up.  Factors  in 
cells  which  make  for  death  are  released 
as  soon  as  the  supply  of  oxygen 
ceases." 

Professor  Donnan  further  stated  the 
position  of  scientists  on  this  question, 
this  "mystery,"  in  the  form  of  hy- 
potheses as  follows : 

"If  life  has  sprung  from  non-living 
matter  its  earliest  forms  must  have  been 
exceedingly  minute.  Wie  must  look  for 
these  forms  in  those  queer  things  bac- 
teriologists call  filterable  viruses  or  bac- 
teriophage. If  it  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  are  really  living  organ- 
isms then  bacteriophage  are  comparable 
in  size  with  knov/n  colloid  aggregates  of 
non-living  _  matter.  If  it  should  prove 
that  true  living  matter  has  arisen  on  this 
planet  from  what  is  regarded  as  non- 
living matter,  where  can  we  say  that  here 
is  life  and  there  is  no  life?" 

You  notice  all  these  "ifs,"  But 
that  is,  undoubtedly  the  best  any  scien- 
tist can  do  with  regard  to  suggesting 
a  solution  of  the  great  mystery  of  life, 
apart  from  divine  revelation. 

On  one  point  Professor  Donnan  was 
more  positive.    He  said: 

"It  is  almost  certain  that  Hfe  originated 
in  the  ocean,  since  inorganic  salts  are 
present  in  the  circulating  fluids  of  animals, 
corresponding  in  nature  and  relative 
amounts  to  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  composition  of  the  ocean  some  hun- 
dred million  years  ago. 

"The  image  of  Aphrodite  arising  from 
the  sea,"  adds  the  professor,  "is,  there- 
fore, not  without  its  scientific  justifica- 
tion." 

Sir  William  Bragg 

Sir  William  Bragg,  president  of  the 
Association  and  receiver  of  a  Nobel 
prize  for  his  discovery  of  a  new 
method  of  measuring  electrons  and 
atoms  in  crystals,  declared  that  man 
has  a  soul,  and  that  "science  is  not 
setting  forth  to  destroy  the  soul,  but 


to  keep  the  body  and  soul  together." 
"Science,"  he  said,  "is  not  so  foolish 
as  to  throw  away  that  in  which  tha 
wisdom  of  the  ages  is  stored."  He 
added : 

"A  new  discovery  seems  at  first  sight 
to  make  an  old  hypothesis  or  definition 
becom,e  obsolete.  The  words  cannot  be 
stretched  to  cover  a  wider  meaning.  By 
no  means,  however,  is  that  which  is  old 
to  be  thrown  away.  It  has  been  the  best 
possible  attempt  to  express  what  was  un- 
derstood at  the  time  when  it  was  formed. 
*  *  *  Men  are  often  needlessly  alarmed 
by  new  announcements  of  science,  and 
think  that  they  are  subversive  of  that 
which  has  been  proved  by  time." 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  we  still 
stand  where  the  Apostle  Paul  found 
himsdf,  who  wrote,  "Now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly."  That  was 
not  final,  however,  for  he  added,  "Now 
I  know  in  part ;  but  then,  'referring  to 
a  life  hereafter,'  shall  I  know  even  aa 
I  am  known." 

D.   W.    SWANN 

In  our  own  country  some  remark- 
able statements  have  aljso  appeared 
lately  on  the  subject  of  life.  Dr.  D. 
W.  Swann,  director  of  the  Bartol 
Foundation,  Franklin  Institute,  of 
Philadelphia,  stated  in  an  address  at 
Northwestern  University,  Aug.  12, 
that  science  heretofore  has  always  felt 
that  everything  could  be  traced  to  some 
cause,  which,  in  turn,  always  had  a 
definite  effect.  But  we  know  now,  he 
asserted,  that  the  results  of  purely 
physical  phenomena,  such  as  the  trans- 
mission of  heat,  for  instance,  depend 
upon  what  science  calls  "laws  of  prob- 
ability. Then,  applying  this  thought 
to  problems  of  life,  he  said : 

"Either  one  accepts  the  view  of  cre- 
ation handed  down  by  the  Bible,  or  else 
the  scientist  nods  his  head  and  says  he 
cannot  answer  the  question." 

Robert  A.  Millikan 

The  celebrated  physiologist,  Robert 
A.  Millikan,  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  has  measured  the 
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speed  of  a  light-ray  and  described  the 
composition  of  the  invisible  atoms,  has 
recently  demonstrated  that  the  entire 
space,  once  thought  to  be  empty,  is  a 
great  workshop  of  creation,  in  which 
substances  are  continuously  formed 
and  sent  out  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  in- 
cluding our  earth.  His  idea  is  that 
positive  and  negative  electrons  in  space 
condense  into  atoms  and  form  common 
matter,  which  aggregates  into  stars, 
and  that  the  radiant  heat  from  these 
bodies  again  condenses  in  space  into 
positive  and  negative  electrons,  thus 
forming  an   endless   chain. 

He  has,  in  other  words,  found  the 
great  truth  which  our  Lord  stated  in 
his  own  defense  when  He  was  ac- 
cused of  breaking  the  Sabbath.  He 
said,  "My  Father  worketh  even  until 
now,  and  I  work."  (John  S:17.)  There 
is  no  en(f  to  creation. 

We  Need  Religion 

Atheism  in  all  its  forms  aims  at  the 
breaking  down  of  religion,  not  merely 
theology,  but  religion  itself.  That  is 
why  it  attacks  the  Bible  and  the 
Church,  in  the  name  of  science.  For 
that  reason,  let  us  hear  what  President 
Coolidge  thinks  of  religion.  On  Oct. 
10  he  said,  at  a  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  church  at  Washington,  that 


religion  is  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ation of  our  government  and  the 
liberty  and  privileges  we  enjoy  under 
it.     He  said : 

"We  cannot  remind  ourselves  too  often 
that  onr  ri^ht  to  be  free,  the  support  ot 
our  principles  of  justice,  our  obligations 
to  each  other  in  our  domestic  affairs,  and 
our  duty  to  humanity  abroad,  the  con- 
iidence  in  each  other  necessary  tp  support 
our  social  and  economic  relations,  and 
finally  the  fabric  of  our  government  itself, 
all  rest  on  religion. 

"If  the  bonds  of  our  religious  convic- 
tions become  loosened,  the  guaranties 
which  have  been  erected  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  Hbertv  and  all  the  vast  body 
of  rights  that  He  between  are  gone." 

That  truth  cannot  be  too  much  em- 
phasized in  our  day  of  worldliness  and 
materialism.  We  need  religion  and 
less  athletics  and  frivolous  amuse- 
ments. We  need  revelation  rather  than 
philosophy.  We  need  the  Church  and 
an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
only  for  salvation  in  the  hereafter,  but 
for  the  government  of  our  private  lives 
and  public  affairs,  lest  our  civilization 
shall  crumble  into  ruins,  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  very  agents  whom  it 
has  lifted  into  power.  And  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  lesson  that  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  directly,  and  th« 
scientists  indirectly,  are  proclaiming  t® 
the  world  today. 


Treasure 


A  merry  heart's  invaluable 

Upon  a  dreary  day ; 
It  .scatters  all  the  shadows  dark 

And  drives  the  clouds  away, 
And  all  the  little  worries  stand 

Aghast  in  quick  surprise 
When  a  merry  heart's  reflected 

In  a  pair  of  happy  eyes. 


A  merry  heart's  invaluable 

When  hills  rise  up  to  view, 
And  rough  and  steep  the  pathway 

Of  the  land  we  journeyed  through, 
For  somehow  all  grows  easy 

And  life  becomes  worth  while 
When  a  merry  heart's  reflected 

In  a  cheery  little  smile. 

= — Mary  Matheson^  in  Onward. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JANUARY,  1929 

God  loved  us  so  He  sent  His  Son, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  atoning  One, 
To  show  us,  by  the  path  He  trod, 
The  one  and  only  way  to  God. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  1929 
(Psalms  90;  Verse  12) 
"So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 


wisdom.' 
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A  careful  study  of  this  chart  should 
assist  superintendents  in  organizing  the 
1929  Sunday  School  Classes  tentatively 
for  the  purpose  of  ordering  1929  "Les- 
sons" before  November  15,  1928  and  also 
when  establishing  the  classes  in  January 
next   year. 

Note  on  the  chart  that  the  1929  Kinder- 
garten four  year  old  pupil  comes  from 
1928's  three  year  olds  whose  names  are 
on  the  Cradle  Roll. 

1929's  five  year  old  is  1928's  four  year 
old;  1929's  six  year  old  is  1928's  five  year 
old;  1929's  seven  year  old  is  1928's  six 
year  old,  and  so  on  throughout  all  de- 
partments. 

The  change  from  1928  classes  to  1929 
classes  can  be  made  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion,  if  some  such  plan  as  this  be 
followed: 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  December,  1928, 
the  teacher  of  the  Primary  class,  whose 
nine  or  ten  year  old  pupils  are  to  go  to 
the  1929  Church  History  class  as  first 
year  students,  should  have  copies  of  the 
Church  History  "Lesson"  for  the  first 
Sunday  with  the  names  written  upon  the 
"Lesson"  of  those  pupils  who  are  to  go 
into  the  Church  History  Department  next 
Sunday.  To  each  of  these  pupils  she  will 
deHver  the  "Lesson"  bearing  his  name. 
She  may  then  say:  "Those  of  you  who 
have  received  a  Church  History  Lesson 
with  your  name  upon  it,  will  report  next 

Sunday   to    Brother    (or   Sister) 's 

class,  which  will  sit  (and  then  tell  where 
the  class  will  sit)  during  the  opening 
exercises.  All  others  of  you  will  study, 
beginning  next  Sunday,  a  new  course  of 
"Lessons"  from  the  Bible."  If  printed 
"Lessons"  for  the  Primary  Department 
are  subscribed  for  by  the  older  Primary 
Department  pupils,  these  should  be  dis- 
tributed at  this  time. 

In  the  Church  History  class  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  December,  1928,  the 
teacher  should  have  Church  History,  Jan- 
uary, 1929  "Lessons"  for  the  first  Sunday 
and  New  Testament  1929  "Lessons"  for 
the  first  Sunday.  Upon  the  former  should 
be  written  the  names  of  the  1928  (ten  year 
old)  Church  History  pupils  who  in  1929 
are  to  spend  their  second  year  in  that 
Department.  After  passing  out  these  to 
the  pupils  whose  names  they  bear,  the 
teacher  may  say:  "We  shall  study  a  new 
and  very  interesting  course  in  Church 
History  beginning  next  Sunday.  The 
"Lesson"  you  have  just  received  is  the 
first  one  of  the  new  series." 

To  the  1928  eleven  year  old  pupils  of 
the  Church  History  Department,  who  are 
in  the  1929  twelve  years  old,  and  who 
v.'ill  lake  the  "A"  course  to  be  offered 
in    1929  by  the  New  Testament   Depart- 
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ment,  should  be  given  the  New  Testa- 
ment "A"  1929  "Lesson"  for  the  first  Sun- 
day, upon  which  their  names  have  been 
written. 

When  this  is  done,  the  teacher  may 
explain  that  those  having  "New  Testa- 
ment" Lessons  with  their  names  written 
on,  should  report  to  Brother  (or  Sister) 

- 's  class  next  Sunday  and  take 

seats  in  the  opening  exercises,  (stating 
where).  ' 

The  Book  of  Mormon  "A"  Teacher  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  December  will  dis- 
tribute 1929  first  Sunday  New  Testament 
"A"  Lessons  to  the  younger  two-thirds 
of  her  class  (the  1928  twelve  and  thirteen 
year  old  pupils  who  are  in  1929  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  old,  respectively)  ex- 
plaining  that  these   pupils   should  report 

to  Brother  (or  Sister)  's  (the 

teacher  of  the  1929  New  Testament  class) 
next  Sunday  in  the  opening  exercises.  To 
the  oldest  third  of  the  1928  Book  of  Mor- 
mon class  (who  in  1929  will  be  the  fifteen 
years  old)  the  teacher  should  distribute 
the  first  Sunday's  1929  Book  of  Mormon 
"B"  "Lesson,"  explaining  that  these  pupils 
will  continue  the  "A"  Book  of  Mormon 
study  from  a  different  angle  and  having 
numerous  new  points  of  interest. 

In  like  manner  the  1928  Old  Testament 
"B"  teacher  on  the  last  Sunday  in  De- 
cember will  distribute  the  first  1929  Book 
of  Mormon  "B"  "Lesson"  to  those  of  her 
class  indicated  on  the  chart  as  eligible  for 
the  1929  Book  of  Mormon  course.  To 
those  of  her  class  who  by  reason  of  age 
are  eligible  for  the  "C"  course  (see  chart) 
to  be  given  by  the  Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment, she  will  give  the  first  1929  Old 
Testament  "C"  Lesson. 

The  19^  New  Testament  "C"  teacher 
will  distribute  first  Sunday  1929  Old 
Testament  "C"  Lessons  to  members  of 
his  class  who,  as  the  chart  shows  will  be 
eligible  by  reason  of  age  for  the  "C"  class 
in  1929.  Pupils  of  New  Testament  "C" 
class  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
older,  will  elect  with  the  approval  of  the 
superintendency  and  the  bishop,  which 
1929  course  each  desires  to  take  and  will 
receive   "Lessons"   accordingly. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  presup- 
poses the  ordering  of  subscriptions  to 
1929  "Lessons"  in  proper  quantities  for 
each    department,    before    November    15, 

1928,  so  as  to  assure  delivery  to  each 
school  well  before  the  last  Sunday  in  De- 
cerrtber.  The  subscriptions  should  be  paid 
for  in  advance  at  the  time  of  ordering. 

The  plan  requires  the  writing  of  the 
pupil's  name  upon  the  "Lesson"  of  the 
department  to  which  he  has  been  assigned 
beginning  the    first    Sunday    in    January, 

1929,  thus  designating  definitely  one  week 


in  advance  each  pupil's  class  assignment. 
If  each  pupil  understands  clearly  before- 
hand to  which  class  he  is  assigned  for 
1929,  and  if  each  teacher  has  a  list  of  his 
1929  pupils  as  a  guide  to  follow  in  wel- 
coming his  pupils  to  their  seats  in  the 
opening  exercises,  the  new  courses  can  be 
taken  up  with  a  smooth  transition  from 
the  old. 

A  "Lesson"  Cover  for  Every  Subscriber 

Every  subscriber  will  receive  with  his 
first  "Lesson"  in  1929  a  serviceable  stiff 
paper  cover  in  which  his  "Lessons"  can 
be  preserved  throughout  the  year.  If 
teachers  will  make  a  regular  practice  of 
directing  the  placing  of  the  "Lesson"  in 
the  cover  each  Sunday  as  it  is  received, 
the  "Lessons"  will  be  preserved  and  avail- 
able for  future  use.  This  will  materially 
improve  the  pupil's  interest,  participation 
and  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  and 
will  correspondingly  improve  the  teach- 
er's chances  of  success. 

Two  and  A-Half   Minutes  Talks 
December 

Superintendents  may  choose  their  own 
subjects  for  this  mooth. 

For  January 

1.  Why  I  Believe  There  May  Be  Value 
In  New  Year  Resolutions. 

2.  Why  I  Believe  the  Following  Two 
Resolutions  Will  Help  Make  Ours  a 
Better  Sunday  School. 

3.  Why  I  Believe  That  the  Forming 
of  Good  Habits  is  the  Foundation  of  a 
Successful   Life. 

4.  Why  I  believe  That  the  Habit  of 
Prayer  is  One  of  the  Most  Vital  Habits 
That  Can  Be  Established. 

CHANGE  IN  CONCERT   RECITA- 
TION 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  General 
Board  to  recommend  a  change  in  the 
manner  of  giving  the  Concert  Recitation 
in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
many  schools  were  neglecting  to  properly 
recite  the  choice  gems  submitted  fron: 
month  to  month  and  that  little  attempt 
seemed  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory.  Some  of  the  ad- 
vanced classes  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  ask  that  the  Recitation  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  General  Board,  however, 
is  not  in  favor  of  such  a  drastic  change, 
but  rather  believes  that  another  plan  will 
result  in  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Recitation  and  at  the  same  time  removt 
soine  of  the  objections  to  the  present  sys- 
tem.    The  recommendation  is: 

That  the  Recitation  be  given  each  Sun- 
day by  a  class  appointed  one  week  in 
advance    by   the   Superintendency   of   the 
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school.     The   Recitation   for  each   month  ing  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Sunday 

will  be  pubhshed  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  preceding  the  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  ren- 

as  heretofore.   All  classes  are  expected  to  dered. 

learn  the  Recitation  in  the  class  room,,  in  If    local    superintendencies    desire,    the 

order  to  be  prepared  for  the   call  which  Recitation   may    be    given    by    the    entire 

will  be  made  by  the  Superintendency  dur-  School  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
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General  Secretary,  A.  Hamer  Reiser 


THE  1928  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Forms  for  the  new  annual  report  will 
be  distributed  to  Stake  Secretaries  this 
month.  Two  copies  of  the  ward  forms 
should  be  given  to  each  ward  secretary, 
with  the  instruction  to  read  this  article 
carefully. 

The  first  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
the  report  should  show  enrollment  of  of- 
ficers and  teachers  and  pupils  as  of  De- 
cember 30,  1928.  In  others  words,  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  in  filling  out  the 
report  where  enrollments  are  called  for  is 
to  copy  the  enrollments  as  shown  by 
the  records  on  the  Sunday  of  December 
30,  1928.  The  result  of  this  is  to  give 
figures  showing  the  net  accumulations  or 
deductions  since  the  last  report  was  made 
a  year  ago. 

Reporting  average  attendance  of  pupils 
and  officers  and  teachers,  however,  re- 
quires adding  together  all  the  percentages 
for  the  year  and  dividing  by  the  number 
of  such  percentages  added.  The  result 
or  quotient  is  the  average  percentage, 
which  should  be  entered  as  the  average 
for  the  year  1928. 

Figures  for  recording  the  Total  L.  D. 
S.  population  in  the  Ward  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Ward  clerk. 

The  number  of  times  Sunday  School 
was  held  during  the  year  is  determined, 
of  course,  by  counting  the  sessions  held 
as  shown  by  the  minutes. 


Secretaries  should  note  carefully  the 
instructions  given  on  the  report  form  re- 
lating to  promptness,  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy. Ward  secretaries  should  send 
their  reports  to  the  stake  secretary  or 
superintendent  on  or  before  the  10th  of 
January,  1929.  The  General  Board  ex- 
pects and  will  be  anxiously  looking  for 
every  stake  report  as  soon  after  January 
20,  1929,  as  the  mails  can  bring  them.  If 
there  is  any  delay,  the  ward  or  stake 
secretary  responsii'ble  for  it,  will  take 
upon  himself  a  great  responsibihty.  One 
ward  secretary  can  prevent  us  from  hav- 
ing a  perfect  report  in  the  matter  of 
promptness,  if  he  delays  his  report  after 
January  10,  1929.  A  stake  secretary  can 
do  serious  harm  by  delaying  later  than 
January  20,  1929. 

There  is  no  reasonable  justification  for 
delay._  The  report  is  simple  and  easy  to 
compile.  If  it  does  not  seem  so,  the 
secretary  should  ask  for  help,  from  (1) 
the  superintendency,  (2)  the  stake  secre- 
tary and  if  necessary  (3)  the  general 
secretary.  The  reason  the  forins  are  dis- 
tributed from  a  month  to  six  weeks  be- 
fore they  must  be  filled  out,  is  to  give 
secretaries  opportunity  to  study  them 
carefully  and  gain  a  clear  understanding 
as  to  what  is  desired,  how  to  obtain  the 
information  and  how  to  enter  it  properly 
on  the  report  form.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  matter,  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for   information. 
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General  Board  Committee:    Da^id  A.  Smith,  Chairman;  Charles  B.  Felt,  Vice  Chairman, 

and  Robert  L.  Judd. 


The  following  department  courses  of 
study  are  recommended  for  classes  of 
children,  young  people  and  adults.  For 
January  lessons  see  pages  of  this  issue 
noted  in  each  case: 


For     Children:       Primary    Department 
Course.     See  page  647. 

For   young    people:      New   Testament, 
"A,"  see  page  639. 

For    Adults:      Old    Testament,    "C," 
see  page  642. 
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UNION  MEETING  WORK  FOR  1929 

For  Choristers 

This  department  will  go  forward  with 
an  jntensive  course  of  study  of  our  songs. 
It  is  proposed  to  examine  them  according 
to  their  content,  and  to  make  this  examin- 
ation under  several  divisions  into  which 
they  fall,  and  to  present  one  each  month 
which  is  first  to  be  taken  up  in  the  depart- 
ment in  Union  meeting,  and  later  pre- 
sented in  the  schools  of  the  stake.  The 
material  will  appear  in  the  Juivenile  In- 
structor one  month  before  the  Union 
meeting,  two  months  before  it  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  schools;  for  example, 
the  lesson  appearing  in  this,  the  Novem- 
ber magazine,  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
December  Union  meeting,  and  the  chor- 
isters will  teach  the  song  suggested  herein 
and  which  will  have  been  studied  by  their 
department  in  the  December  Union  meet- 
ing, to  the  individual  schools  during  Jan- 
uary. 

Whenever  possible  these  songs  will 
agree  in  spirit  and  text  with  the  calendar 
month.  Also,  other,  songs  of  like  nature 
will  be  pointed  out,  so  that  each  lesson 
ought  to  exhaust  the  contents  of  the 
song  book  as  far  as  there  are  songs  of 
this  kind  in  the  book.  Instructions  and 
suggestions  will  be  given  relative  to  time- 
beating  and  four-part  singing  as  they  are 
met  with  in  the  lesson  song.  The  plan 
contemplates  the  presentation  of  both 
text  upon  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  con- 
ducted and  an  outline  for  guidance  in 
class  discussion.  It  is  suggested  that 
other  examples  than  those  suggested  in 
the  text  be  found  and  brought  to  the 
class  by  the  members,  and  that  each 
member  make  for  himself  from  this 
year's  course  a  classified  index  of  the 
songs  in  the  song  book. 

It  has  been  some  time  now  since  this 
kind  of  study  was  done  in  the  Union 
meeting.  We  believe  that  we  have  lost 
by  not  keeping  it  up.  There  is  ample 
justification  for  it  in  Paul's  declaration: 
"I  will  sing  praise  with  the  Spirit  and 
with  the  understanding."  Occasionally 
we  hear  complaints  that  our  choristers 
are  getting  tired  of  our  song  book,  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  new  book.  In 
our  opinion  the  reason  for  such  a  com- 
plaint lies  not  in  the  book  entirely  but 
with  the  choristers.  Many  years  of  use 
and  study  has  taught  us  that  we  are 
prone   to   use   too   limited   a   number   oi 


songs.  One  reason  for  this  course  is  to 
lead  the  choristers  out  into  new  material 
and  to  suggest  means  and  ways  ifor  an 
improvement  in  that  which  we  use  even 
commonly  now.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  school  membership 
changes  often,  and  that  what  may  seem 
old  and  stale  material  to  us  may  be  en- 
tirely new  to  naany  of  the  children.  Too, 
we  must  not  feel  that  we  must  entertain 
only  with  song.  Our  business  is  to  teach 
and  to  worship  with  song — that  is  the 
great  and  important  thing. 

As  a  preliminary  study  of  sacred  song, 
its  function,  its  use,  what  it  ought  to 
contain,  etc.,  we  suggest  a  reading  of 
Lesson  XIII — Hjrmnis — in  the  Choristers' 
Manual,  which  has  been  our  course  of 
study  this  year.  While  our  songs  in  the 
Sunday  School  are  more  simple  than  the 
hymns,  the  principles  underlying  them 
must  be  the  sarnie;  if  we  cannot  find  in 
our  songs  all  that  makes  the  hymns 
valuable,  though  in  lesser  degree  because 
of  their  simplicity,  then  they  are  not 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Sunday  School 
worship.  Therefore  this  lesson  in  the 
Manual  is  a  good  introduction  to  this 
year's  course. 

Lesson    1,     Songs  of   Praise. 

The  first  function  of  a  hymn  is  the 
praise  of  God.  The  first  formal  definition 
was  given  by  St.  Augustine,  which  is 
still  classical:  "Praise  of  God  in  song 
is  called  a  hymn.  It  must  be  praise." 
The  Church  has  got  away  from  the  or- 
iginal conception  of  the  hymn  as  praisa 
only,  and  while  Christains  'retain  the 
Psalter  for  praise  they  have  appropriated 
the  hymn  to  express  all  types  of  religious 
conviction.  The  modern  hymn  even  ex- 
presses religious  despondency. 

"Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  rev- 
erence is  the  beginning  of  religion  and 
gratitude  the  fount  of  Christian  song;  that 
St.  Paul  enclosed  his  'spiritual  odes'  in 
an  atmosphere  of  thanksgiving;  and  that 
the  hymn  of  praise  is  still  the  highest 
type  of  our  church  song."  (Louis  F. 
Benson,  D.  D.) 

Among  a  people  who  have  made  their 
religion  so  constantly  a  matter  of  every- 
day Hfe  as_  the  Latter-day  Saints  it  is 
natural  to  find  much  of  their  song  relat- 
ing to  all  phases  of  their  belief  and  prac- 
tice. This  is  true  in  our  hymnology  and 
strikingly  to  be  found  in  our  Sunday 
School   songs.     But   it   will   interest   the 
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student  to  make  an-  examination  of  both 
and  note  the  character  of  the  songs  that 
have  been  the  greatest  favorites  and  that 
have  given  the  most  comfort.  It  will  be 
found  that  they  are  in  large  part  songs  of 
-praise,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  is  universally 
considered  as  the  best  hymn  of  praise 
we  present  the  hymn  itself  and  some 
comment  upon  it  by  a  recognized  au- 
thority. 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host; 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

(Bishop   Ken.) 

"Here  at  last,  then,  is  an  example  of 
what  the  hymn-book  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  designates  as  true  hymnody-poetry 
appropriate  to  be  sung  in  concert  by 
men,  women,,  and  children  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  assembled  for  the  solemn 
worship  of  God.  Let  us  notice  some  of 
its  qualities. 

"It  expresses  in  the  first  place,  sim- 
plicity, immediately  and  hiarmoniously, 
the  basic  idea  that  assembles  folk  for 
public  worship.  To  'praise  God'  is  osten- 
sibly what  the  people  have  met  together 
for.  The  rest  of  the  first  line  is  a  brief, 
straightforward,  lyrical  expression  of  the 
reason  why  people  are  called  upon,  and 
call  upon  one  another,  to  worship  God— 
"from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  It  is  a 
simple  statement  of  deep  faith  that  there 
is  a  supreme  being,  the  source  of  all  good, 
the  be_nign  omnipotent  force  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  line  is  not  only  a  statement 
of  belief,  but  an  O  Altitudo!  of  emotion. 
It  has,  further,  that  magic  of  poetry 
whereby  the  words  are  so  broadly  mean- 
ingful as  to  be  the  expression  for  all  the 
persons  in  common,  yet  at  the  same  time 
of  so  specific  a  meaning  that  they  are 
the  expression  of  the  particular  idea  of 
every  separate  person.  Probably  no  two 
minds  will  be  thinking  of  the  same  thing 
by  the  word  'blessings.'  It  may  mean  to 
a  farmer  the  warm:  sunlight  on  his  crops; 
to  a  school-boy,  a  happy  half-holiday;  to 
some  woman,  that  her  boy  has  come 
safely  home  from  sea;  to  someone  else 
a  more  intangible  kind  of  'blessing.'  It 
is  sim;ple,  immediately  clear,  and  expres- 
sive of  profound  meaning. 

"The  second  line,  'Praise  him  all  crea- 
tures here  below,'  may  express  to  one 
mind  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  all  believers. 
^For  another  mind  it  bears  the  idea  of  re- 
ligious propaganda,  missionary  zeal,  some 
such  notion  as.  Let  it  be  brought  to  pass 
that  all  people  will  know  the  truth  and 


will  give  honor  only  to  what  is  praise- 
worthy. For  another  mind  it  may  ex- 
press the  idea  of  unity  of  nature,  i.  e.. 
Let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  clouds  and 
hills,  birds,  flowers,  rivers,  and  seas  speak 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Creator.  To  an- 
other mind  it  may  balance  the  idea,  'The 
Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.' 
To  another  it  may  be  a  call  to  acclaim  a 
mystically  known  Supreme  Being.  To 
another  the  line  is  but  a  vague,  grandly 
sounding  succession  of  words  that  fit  an 
undefined  mood  of  elevation. 

"  'Praise  him  above  ye  heavenly 
host,'  brings  to  one  mind  the  idea 
of  saints _  and  angels  in  heaven;  to 
another  mind  the  physical  wonders  of  the 
sky  called  to  witness  the  might  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator,  the  stars  singing 
together.  To  another  it  brings  thoughts 
of  his  own  dead  whom  he  believes  to  be 
part  of  the  heavenly  host.  All  thesQ 
meanings  and  more  may  be  quite  legiti- 
mately understood  in  the  words.  Again, 
the  whole  passage  is  a  musical  combina- 
tion of  words  connoting  great  good,  and 
affording  full  artistic  enjoyment.  The 
words  are  simple,  clear,  rich,  musical, 
warm  with  emotion,  immediately,  apparent 
to  the  intellect,  and  highly  provocative 
of  the  imagination. 

"With  all  this  it  is  a  lyric  easily  per- 
ceived by  the  eye,  and  easily  retained  in 
the  memory.  A  child  can  sing  .it  with 
understanding,  while  the  most  wise  and 
prudent  can  think  over  it  quite  fixedly 
and  long — as  an  infinitely  profound  ex- 
pression of  the  human  mind.  Grant  that) 
often  the  words  are  rolled  out  merely  be- 
cause they  afford  the  singer's  voice  a 
smooth  medium  by  which  to  float  into 
harmony  with  other  voices  and  the  tones 
of  the  organ.  Grant  too,  that  this  or 
that  one  does  not  believe  in  any  God  or 
gods;  the  words  still  have  something  to 
engage  his  imagination  if  not  his  reason. 
To  most  of  those  who  sing  it  it  is  true 
religion  in  the  form  of  true  poetry.  It 
is  lyrical  in  that  it  is  an  emotional  outcry 
under  harmonious  control — control  of 
measured  cadence  and  rhyme.  It  is  the 
outcry  of  one  person  expressed  as  to  be 
the  cry  of  many.  And,  further,  it  is  an 
individual  cry  so  expressive  of  the  feel- 
ings of  many  that  it  becomes  a  corporate 
cry.  Its  terms  are  specific  and  at  the 
same  time  general  enough  to  incorporate 
a  variety  of  shades  of  idea. 

"With  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  came  a  new  form  of  lyrical 
poetry  into  the  English  tongue^.  All 
along  through  the  centuries  there  had 
been    much    lyrical    poetry    written    and 
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sung,  but  it  had  not  been  of  the  peculiar 
type  which  is  an  individual  lyrical  ex- 
pression of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  the  corporate  expres- 
sion of  assemblages  of  people.  Soon 
England  was  to  have  a  hymn-book  of 
collection  of  native  upspringing  lyrics, 
after  the  manner  of  the  matchless  Psalms, 
rich  songs  for  choral  expression,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  expression  of  the  deep 
feelings  of  individual  hearts."  (Jeremiah 
Bascomb  Reeves.) 

Lesson  Discussion  . 

What  is  the  first  function  of  a  hymn? 
Give    the    classical    definition. 
Why  is    "Praise    God    from   Whom   all 
Blessmgs  Flow"  a  great  hymn? 

Do   our   Sunday   School  songs   contain 
the  same  kernel? 

UNION  MEETINGS,  1929 

For  Organists 

During  the  year  1929  the  study  material 
for  organists  will  be  based  on  the  pre- 
ludes and  postludes  composed  to  accom- 
pany the  recitation  of  the  sacrament  gems. 
Each  month  a  prelude  and  postlude  em- 
bodymg  a  specific  principle  of  organ 
technic  wdl  appear  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
striTctor  and  the  lesson  for  the  month  will 
consist  of  a  discussion  and  working  out 
of  this  principle  of  technic.  Instructions 
concerning  methods  of  practicing  the  pre- 
ludes and  postludes,  fingering,  phrasing, 
registration,  etc.,  will  also  be  printed  in 
this   department. 

In  addition,  supplemental  material  will 
be  suggested  for  practice  consisting  of 
selections  suitable  for  use  as  devotional 
and  sacramental  music.  The  selections 
will  be  taken  from  an  organ  book  en- 
titled "Gems  for  the  Organ,"  by  Samuel 
Jackson,  Schirmer  edition.  It  may  be 
purchased  at  the  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany for  $2.00,  by  mail  $2.10.  Every 
organist  is  urged  to  get  this  book  and 
ddigently  practice  the  pieces  that  will  be 
suggested  from  time  to  time.  In  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  organ  technic,  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  "Organist's  Man- 
ual" (for  sale  at  the  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany for  25  cents)  will  be  made  and 
every  organist,  therefore,  will  be  expected 
to  possess  this  treatise.  Another  book 
that  all  organists  should  own  is  "Archer's 
Reed  Organ  Method,"  price  $1.25  (Des- 
eret Book  Company)  which  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  Organist's 
Manual. 
The  lesson  jn  Union  Meeting  should  be 


conducted    by    the    stake    organist    under 
three    headings: 

1.  Assignment. 

2.  Playing  of  Lesson  Material  and  Dis- 
cussion. 

3.  Local  Problems. 

All  the  organists  should  be  assigned  to 
learn  the  prelude  and  postlude  for  the 
following  month  and  should  also  be  asked 
to  practice  the  selections  suggested  as 
supplemental  material.  In  addition,  spe- 
cial assig;nments  should  be  made  to  indi- 
viduals as  circumstances  may  dictate. 

In  conducting  the  recitations  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  particular 
phase  of  organ  technic  assigned  for  that 
meeting.  Every  organist  should  clearly 
understand  the  principle  involved  and  be 
able  to  apply  it  correctly.  First  discuss 
the  principle  and  illustrate  its  application 
on  the  organ,  then  let  a  few  organists 
play  the  prelude  and  postlude  on  the 
organ  while  other  members  of  the  class 
observe  both  the  good  points  and  the 
mistakes  made  by  those  who  perform.. 
Friendly  comment  on  the  good  and  weak 
points  of  the  renditions  will  help  to  cor- 
rect errors. 

The  next  division  of  the  recitSjition 
should  be  the  playing  of  the  supplemental 
material  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
previously  assigned,  and^  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  technic  under  discus- 
sion to  the  music  that  is  played. 

Little  time  will  be  left  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  local  problems,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  all  instructions  are  followed 
and  the  plan  here  outlined  is  worked  out 
in  detail,  there  will  be  very  few  local 
problems. 

Organists  should  preserve  this  issue  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

Lesson  1.  The  Thumb  in  Organ  Technic. 

Outline: 
I.  Technic. 

(a)  The  glissando  use  of  the  thumb. 

(b)  Other  problems  of  fingering. 

(c)  Legato  touch. 

(d)  Sustaining  notes  their  full  value. 
II.  Registration. 

(a)  8  ft.  stops  the  basis  of  registra- 
tion. 

(b)  Volume  and  quality  of  stops. 

III.  Interpretation. 

(a)  Dynamics. 

(b)  Phrasing. 

(c)  Spirit  of  the  music. 

IV.  Supplemental  Material. 
Organists'  Manual,  Lesson  I,  II,  and 
VI. 

"Pilgrims    Song"   by    Mendelssohn— 
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Page    42   in    "Gems    for    the    Organ"    by 
Sarnuel  Jackson. 

Technic:  Sliding  the  thumb  from  one 
key  to  another  on  the  organ  without  in- 
terrupting the  continuous  flow  of  tone  is 
essential  to  a  perfect  legato  touch.  To 
attain  proficiency  in  connecting  legato 
tones  with  the  thumb  practice  a  descend- 
ing C  scale  with  the  right  hand  as  follows: 

Depress  C  on  edge  of  key  with  the 
base  of  the  thumb  and  with  wrist  de- 
pressed, let  tip  of  thumb  point  towards  B. 
Now  quickly  depress  B  with  tip  of  thumb, 
at  the  same  time  raising  the  wrist.  Be 
sure  that  B  begins  to  sound  the  moment 
the  tone  of  C  ceases.  Now  silently  trans- 
fer the  pressure  from  the  tip  to  the  base 
of  the  thumb,  at  the  same  time  depressing 
the  wrist  and  raising  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  in  preparation  for  the  playing  of 
A.  Continue  in  like  manner  throughout 
the  scale.  Play  the  scale  ascending  in 
training  the  left  thumb.  In  ascending 
passages  in  right  hand  and  descending 
passages  in  left  hand  reverse  the  direction 
of  all  motions  of  thumb.  Study  lesson 
VI  in  "Organists'  Manual." 

In  the  right  hand  part  of  both  the  Pre- 
lude and  Postlude  accompanying  this  les- 
son the  thumb  must  glide  from  one  key 
to  the  next  without  breaking  the  flow  of 
tone  except  at  the  end  of  phrases.  Ob- 
serve the  fingering  most  carefully,  even 
where  it  must  seem  strange,  as  in  the  left 
hand  part  in  the  last  two  measures  of  the 
Postlude.  Preserve  a  perfect  legato  touch. 
Be  sure  to  hold  all  half  notes  their  full 
value.      Study    Lesson    II    in   manual. 

Registration:  The  8  foot  stop  is  the 
basis  of  all  organ  registration,  and  except 
in  rare  instances  should  always  predom- 
inate. (See  Lesson  I  in  Manual  for  de- 
tailed information  on  pitch  of  stops.) 
Loud  and  soft  stops  of  same  pitch  and 
quality  usually  operate  from  the  same  set 
of  reeds,  the  only  difference  being  that 
less  air  is  admitted  to  the  reed  when  the 
soft  stop  is  drawn  than  when  the  loud 
stop  is  open.  Test  all  stops  on  your  ward 
organ  and  see  which  pairs  operate  on  the 
same  set  of  reeds.  Play  the  Prelude 
of  this  lesson  with  moderately  loud  8 
foot  stops  drawn  in  treble  and  bass  and 
the  Postlude  with  softer  stop  of  different 
quality. 

Interpretation:  Dynamics  in  musical 
science  relates  to  variation  and  contrast 
of  loudness  or  power  in  tones.  Let  each 
organist  decide  for  himself  the  crescendos 
and  diminuendos,  the  ritards,  the  exact 
tempo,  etc.,  of  the  Prelude  and  Postlude 
and  then  have  the  group  in  Union  meet- 
ing determine  which  rendition  is  most 
effeptiv?. 


Phrasing  in  music  is  like  punctuation  in 
language.  It  separates  miusical  thoughts, 
indicates  breathing  places,  gives  coherence 
to  musical  expression.  The  minute  point 
of  silence  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  is  ob- 
tained by  shortening  the  last  note  of  the 
phrase.  Observe  the  phrasing  of  the 
music  accompanying  this  lesson.  When 
all  technical  phases  of  the  music  have 
been  studied,  give  free  expression  to  your 
own  emotional  reaction  to  the  music  and 
you  will  then  breathe  into  it  "the  breath 
of  life." 

SONG  FOR  STUDY 
D.  S.  S.  Songs,  241 

"Praise" 

There  is  no  time  for  praise  more  fittmg 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Praise 
for  blessings  and  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year,  praise  for  the  light  to  have 
been  able  to  see  them,  also  to  be  able  to 
see  the  need  of  guidance  in  the  coming 
year,  praise,  praise.  This  song  is  noble 
in  its  conception  and  expression.  It  is 
good  substantial  poetry.  The  second 
verse  will  need  to  he  explained  if  small 
children  are  to  understand  it. 

The  music  is  well  adapted  to  the  words. 
It  is  dignified  and  majestic,  yet  melodious 
and  inspiring.  It  lends  itself  exceptionally 
well  for  part  singing.  As  most  persons 
have  an  intuitive  ear  for  elementary  part 
leading,  that  is,  they  hear  subconsciously 
secondary  parts  while  they  sing  a  prin-< 
cipal  melody,  it  is  well  to  begin  a  part- 
song  practice  by  making  sure  that  all 
are  familiar  with  the  principal  melody. 
Untutored  singers  sing  parts  as  a  rule 
"by  ear;"  they  rise  in  pitch  when  the 
notes  are  written  higher  on  the  staff,  and 
descend  when  they  are  lower,  and  do 
not  read  the  exact  interval  to  which  they 
mover  as  they  sing.  For  the  most  part 
all  such  singers  arrive  at  the  proper  tone 
by  ear.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  every 
song  that  is  attempted  in  parts  ought 
first  to  have  been  known  in  the  melody 
at  least  by  all.  This  will  make  the  re- 
hearsal more  profitable  as  well  as  enjoy- 
able. To  ask  persons  who  cannot  read 
music  to  sing  a  part  which  has  no  dis- 
tinctive melody  line  is  a  waste  of  time.  A 
trial  at  the  other  procedure  will  at  once 
demonstrate  its  logic. 

Assuming  that  the  melody  is  familiar 
to  all,  the  next  step  will  be  to  seek  out 
sections  in  which  the  accompanying 
voices  have  strong  obligato  function.  For 
example,  the  tenor  in  the  first  four  meas- 
ures has  very  strong  contrast  in  accom- 
paniment   to    the    soprano    sind    will    be 
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easily  learned  by  ear.  The  same  may  be 
observed  in  the  bass  in  measure  No.  6, 
the  alto  in  measures  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14 
and  IS.  In  like  manner  the  movement  of 
the  bass  contrary  to  the  soprano  in  meas- 
ures 17,  18,  19  and  20  is  a  feature  that 
makes  that  part  easy  to  teach  and  learn. 
The  chorister  must  insist  that  all  voice?, 
except  soprano  and  alto  keep  out  of  the 
song  in  measures  9,  10,  11  and  12,  because 
men's  voices  will  spoil  the  contrast  with 
those  parts  written  for  all  voices.  This 
will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  move  to  dis- 
courage the  men  from  singing — it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  that  is  what  the  composiT 
tion  calls  for  if  it  is  being  used  as  a  four- 
part  song,  as  it  is  to  be  considered  in  a 
Sunday  School  that  is  developing  part- 
singing.  The  school  will  soon  come  to 
recognize  the  beauty  of  part-singing  if 
they  are  trained  to  observe  this  point. 
These  are  merely  suggestive  ways  that 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  chorister  in 
practicing  the  song.  The  presentation 
should  be  studied  and  demonstrated  in 
the  department  in  Union;  it  is  not  enough 
to  theorize.     The  chorister  who  will  not 


discover  new  lines  of  approach  and  con- 
tact will  not  be  able  to  make  of  the  song 
practice  anything  more  than  a  perfunctory 
occasion. 

While  the  time  of  this  song  cannot  be 
varied,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
varied  expression.  It  should  be  noted 
that  every  phrase  begins  on  the  last,  or 
unaccented,  beat  of  the  measure.  This 
entrance  should  be  indicated  by  a  positive 
up-beat  in  order  that  the  following  first 
beat  may  be  given  in  such  manner  as 
will  intensify  the  rhythm.  It  is  possible 
to  indicate  expression  with  the  stick,  by 
more  or  less  vigor  in  the  beats  as  the 
case  may  call  for,  but  the  regular  four 
beats  in  a  measure  should  never  be  inter- 
fered with  no  matter  what  the  intention 
may  be  to  vary  expression  with  the  baton. 
Particularly  in  the  duet  part  there  should 
be  a  decided  change  in  the  vigor  of  tone, 
not  of  tempo,  as  the  words  indicate. 

And  above  all,  remember  that  the  song' 
practice  is  a  time  of  action,  not  of  talk; 
it  is  a  period  for  doing,  not  for  telling- 
Additional  songs   of  praise:      No.   1,  4, 
7,  241,  238,  210.     Find  others. 
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WORK   FOR  DECEMBER.   1928 

By  Elder  Adam  S.  Bennion 

First  Sunday,  December  2.  1928 

Lesson  IX.     Methods  of  Lesson 
Presentation. 

Thus  far,  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  the  work  behind  the  scenes  in  lesson 
preparation — ^work  iinvolved  in  getting' 
ready  to  meet  a  group  of  pupils  in  the 
class  hour.  Of  course,  it  has  been  ap- 
parent that  in  all  of  the  work  of  prepar- 
ation there  has  been  a  consciousness  of 
the  problems  involved  when  that  prepar- 
ation skould  be  drawn  upon  for  recitation 
purposes,  but  the  specific  details  of  lesson 
nresentation  have  not  been  given  con- 
sideration. 

We  are  now  prepared,  however,  to 
center  our  thinking  upon  the  question, 
"How  shall  I  go  about  the  process  of  con- 
ducting a  class  discussion?"  "Assuming 
that  I  am  fully  prepared  how  shall  I 
proceed  to  carry  forward  an  interesting 
stimulating,  profitable  lesson?"  Is  there' 
a  one  best  method?  If  so,  what  is  it? 
What  steps  does  it  involve?  At  the  out- 
set it  may  be  advisable  to  sound  two  notes 
of  warning.  One  is  against  an  entire  dis- 
regard of  methods.  There  are  those  per- 
sons who  believe  that  teachers  are  born, 
not  made,  and  that  therefore  a  discussion 
of  methods  is  useless.  The  born  teacher, 
say  these  persons,  just  teaches  naturally 
according  to  his  own  personality.  To 
change  his  method  would  be  to  destroy 
his  effectiveness.  If  he  isn't  a  teacher, 
naturally,  then  the  study  of  methods  will 
not  make  him  one.  In  either  case  work 
done  on  methods  is  lost. 

Of  course,  experience  refutes  both  con- 
tentions. It  is  admittedly  true  that  great 
teachers  are  born  to  their  work — that 
some  individuals  just  naturally  impress 
others  and  stimulate  them  to  high  ideals. 
And  yet  there  is  no  one  so  gifted  that 
he  cannot  improve  through  a  study  of 
the  game  he  is  to  play.  Most  great 
athletes  are  by  nature  athletic.  And  yet 
every  one  of  them  trains  to  perfect  him- 
self. The  best  athletes  America  sent  to 
the  Olympic  games  were  wonderfully 
capable  men,  but  they  were  wonderfully 
trained  men,  as  well.  They  had  studied 
the  methods  of  their  particular  sports. 
Great  singers  are  born  with  great  vocal 
potentialities,  but  the  greatest  singers 
become  so  as  the  result  of  thorough 
training.     Methods  elevate  them  to  fame. 


What  is  true  of  the  other  arts  ought  also 
to  be  true  of  teaching. 

As  to  the  class  of  teachers  not  born  to 
the  calling,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
here  is  the  great  opportunity  for  a  study 
of  the  fundamentals  underlying  good 
teaching.  Sound  pedagogy  is  just  a  mat- 
ter of  good,  common  sense.  Any  normal 
person  by  studying  how  to  do  anything 
ought  in  the  end  to  come  to  do  that  thing 
better  than  if  he  ignored  it.  I  may  not 
know  how  to  operate  an  automobile,  but 
if  I  study  how  to  operate  one,  if  I  observe 
those  who  do  know  how,  and  if  I  practice 
operating  one — surely  I  shall  come  to  be 
more  efiicient  as  a  chauffeur. 

But  while  many  will  admit  that  this  law 
of  development  applies  in  the  mechanical 
world,  they  hold  that  there  is  something 
mystic  about  teaching  for  which  only  a 
pedagogical  birthright  is  a  solution.  The 
fallacy  of  such  a  contention  seems  too 
evident  to  call  for  argument.  At  least 
the  only  sensibly  hopeful  view  to  take  in 
such  a  Church  as  ours,  in  which  so  many 
members  must  perforce  be  called  to  be 
teachers,  is  that  power  in  teaching  can  be 
developed  as  it  can  in  any  other  field  of 
endeavor. 

The  other  bit  of  warning  applies  to  the 
kind  of  teacher  who  is  unalterably  com- 
mitted to  a  single  method,  not  only  as 
the  best  method,  but  the  only  one  worth 
following.  Method  depends  so  essentially 
on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  on  the 
nature  of  the  pupils  taught,  and  on  the 
subject  matter  to  be  presented,  that  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing  to  say  that,  in 
spite  of  circumstances,  one  method  is  in- 
variably the  best  method. 

Successful  school  room  procedure  to 
date,  has  distinguished  the  following  as 
possible   methods    of   procedure: 

1.  Reading — Involving  supervised  study. 

2.  The  Story. 

3.  The  Problem  and   Project  Methods. 

4.  The  Lecture. 

5.  Special  Topics. 

6.  The  discussion  method,  built  up 
through  questions  and  answers,  or  based 
upon  "Case  Studiesi."  The  Socialized 
Recitation,"  so-called,  is  but  an  elabor- 
ation of  this  sixth  suggestion. 

Let  us  turn  briefly  through  a  consider- 
ation of  some  of  the  possibilities  of  each 
of  these  methods. 

I.  Reading. 

The  old  idea  of  a  class  coming  together 
and  sitting  through  a  process  of  reading 
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in  turn  from  the  one  book  in  the  class 
as  it  was  passed  about  is  largely  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Let  lUs  hope  that  the  day 
when  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  prepared 
his  lesson  is  gone  forever.  Surely  "read- 
ing 'round"  is  a  poor  substitute  for  pre- 
paration. And  it  clearly  is  a  dull,  routine 
method  of  procedure.  But  there  was  one 
merit  attached  to  it  that  is  worthy  our 
consideration.  It  did  bring  the  scrip- 
tures into  the  hands  of  our  pupils.  What- 
ever method  we  may  follow,  this  contact 
with  the  actual  word  of  the  Lord  Js  a 
valuable  asset.  We  .cannot  advocate  re- 
sorting to  the  old  notion  of  "reading 
'round"  as  an  apology  for  a  recitation, 
but_  we  can  well  point  out  the  merits  of 
seeing  to  it  that  pupils  see  and  read  the 
scriptures.  If  the  lesson  can  be  so  con- 
ducted that  reading  is  indulged  in  as  a 
supplementary  laboratory  exercise  —  a 
turning  through  of  gems  that  entice  the 
reader  to  make  further  study  of  the  book 
—then  reading  can  be  made  a  very  valu- 
able factor  in  the  teaching  process.  Then, 
too,  it  is  educational  just  to  have  members 
of  a  class  turn  through  the  scriptures 
to  know  what  they  are — what  books  are 
involved  and  where  they  may  be  found. 
Ignorance  with  respect  to  the  scriptures 
is  alarmingly  prevalent.  The  following 
report  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune 
relative  _  to  a  simple  test  in  Bible  liter- 
ature, given  by  an  Eastern  university  to 
139  students,  is  significant: 

"Out  of  139  only  12  reached  75%;  90 
received  less  than  50%;  10  could  not 
name  a  single  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Some  who  did  spelled  them  Salms,  Joob, 
etc.  Some  named  Paul,  Babylonians  and 
Gentiles  as  Old  Testament  books." 

The  following  suggestions  may  be 
found  to  have  educative  value,  if  they  can 
be  incorporated  enthusiastically  into  class- 
room procedure. 

l._  Make  a  vigorous  campaign  to  have 
pupils,  who  are  old  enough  to  read,  bring 
their  text-books  to  class.  A  survey  of 
almost  any  organization  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  relatively  few  texts  are  regularly 
brought  to  class.  The  standard  works 
should  be  found  in  practically  ^every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  home.  If  not,  surely  a 
teacher  does  an  excellent  service  if  he 
stimulates  the  homes  which  he  touches 
to  procure  these  volumes.  If  the  standard 
works  are  not  in  issue,  some  regularly 
prescribed  text  will  be  in  use.  These 
texts  are  sold  very  inexpensively— remark- 
ably so  when  compared  with  other  publi- 
cations upon  the  market^and  will  consti- 
tute an  investment  far  more  valuable  than 
many  of  the  purchases  now  being  reg- 
ularly made  by  members  of  our  organiza- 
tions. 


There  is  no  thought  that  teachers  should 
become  book  agents  or  professional  can- 
vassers. But  they  should  regard  their 
teaching  as  a  professional  opportunity, 
one  of  the  outstanding  privileges  of  which 
is  to  lead  others  into  enriching  thoughts 
of  a  good  book.  A  text-book  is  an  in- 
dispensable tool  in  good,  constructive 
teaching  in  which  student  participation 
is  featured. 

2.  Consider  ways  and  means  of  having 
pupils  secure  copies  of  respective  text- 
books. Among  possible  solutions  of  this 
difficulty  the  following  have  proved  to 
be  helpful  experiments: 

a.  Stimulating  analysis  of  new  texts  to 
be  used— so  stimulating  that  pupils  feel 
an  urge  to  secure" them. 

b.  Arrangements  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  so  that  copies  of  texts  may  be 
had  for  distribution  at  the  time  of  begin- 
ning a  new  year's  work.  It  is  easy  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
the  Church  Book  Store. 

c.  The  giving  of  entertainments,  the 
proceeds  from  which  are  used  for  the 
purchase  of  text-books. 

d.  The  featuring  of  the  giving  of  texts 
as  Christmas  or  birthday  gifts  in  the 
homes  of  pupils  concerned. 

e.  The  providing  of  an  opportunity  for 
well-to-do  members  of  a  ward  to  ,make 
available  a  few  copies  of  texts  for  pupils 
who  may  find  it  difficult  to  make  such 
purchases. 

f.  The  promotion  of  a  Imonthly  enter- 
prise, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enlist 
pupils  in  the  adventure  of  buying  a  good 
book  out  of  the  amount  saved  during  the 
month  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
spent  on  movies,  candy,  gum,  etc. — items 
the  indulgence  in  which  carries  with  it 
little  of  permanent  value. 

3.  Make  provision  for  some  stimulating, 
constructive  use  of  the  text  at  each  meet- 
mg  of  the  class.  Such  use  may  consist 
of  the  memorizing  of  particularly  choice 
selections,  the  analysis  of  some  outstand- 
ing statement,  the  running  down  of  sig- 
nificant references,  the  effective  reading 
of  heightened  passages— in  a  word,  such 
an  exercise  as  shall  put  a  premium  upon 
the  handling  of  the  text.  Pupils  will  soon 
drop  into  the  habit  of  leaving  their  booka 
at  .'home  unless  very  specific  use  is  reg- 
ularly made  of  them.  Mere  individual 
reading  of  a  volume  never  exhausts  it — 
there  is  something  in  group  analysis  that 
always  heightens  the  value  of  any  book. 
The  class  room  should  really  be  an  in- 
tellectual laboratory.  Certainly  text- 
books are  an  essential  part  of  the  equip- 
ment—and their  intensive  use  one  key  to 
significant  teaching. 

4.  Launch    a    campaign    of   inquiry    to 
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ascertain  how  generally  text-books  are 
found  and  being  used  in  each  of  the  or- 
ganizations, particularly  the  teacher- 
training  organization  of  your  ward.  Fol- 
low up  the  campaign  to  make  the  practice 
of  the  use  of  such  more  universally  prev- 
alent. 

Reading  as  a  method  of  procedure  has 
been  given  considerable  emphasis  of  re- 
cent  years,    owing   to    the   stress   placed 
upon  the  importance  of  supervised  study. 
Many    public    schools,    through    the    ele- 
mentary grades  and  even  into  high  school, 
because   of  unfavorable   home  conditions 
or    because    of   unfortunate   social    back- 
grounds, have  adopted  the  plan  of  having 
all  school  work  done  during^  school  hours 
upon    the    school    grounds.      In    such    in- 
stances, no  home  work  has  been  expected 
— it  is  even  in  some  systems  prohibited. 
The  preparation  of  lessons  is  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.     Pupils  are 
given   assistance   in   the  method   of   suc- 
cessful   study.      The    function    olf    mere 
recitation  is  swallowed  up  in  purposeful 
study  and  consideration  of  specific  ques- 
tions and  problems.     To  many  a  Sunday; 
School   teacher    pupil   preparation    seems 
to   be   an   ideal   to   be   worked   toward— 
ssldom  achieved.     To  all   such  t_eachers| 
supervised    study,    involving    as    it    does, 
well-directed  reading,  is  a  method  which 
merits   full   consideration.     It  may  be   a 
step  toward  a  better  performance. 

II.  The  Story. 

"All  the  world  loves  a  story." 
The  story  is  the  great  medium  for  the 
implanting  of  truths  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren. There  are  few  more  inspirational 
sights  than  the  eagerness  of  children's 
faces  under  the  spell  of  a  gripping  story, 
well  told.  Teachers  of  little  _  children 
will  want  to  become  familiar  with  a  few 
well  chosen  treatises  on  the  art  of  teUing 
stories.  Such  teachers  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing books  of  great  service: 

Bailey,  Carolyn  S.— "For  the  Story 
Teller,"  Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Brad- 
ley Co.    1913. 

Bone,  Wautrina  Agatha— "Children's 
Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them,"  N.  Y., 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co..  1924. 

Bryant,  Sara  C— "How  to  Tell  Stories 
to  Children,"  Boston,  Houghton,  MiflfHn 
Co.,  1905. 

Cather,  Katherine  Dunlop— "Educating 
by  Story  Telling,"  Yonkers  on  the  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co..  1918. 

Cowles,  JuHa  Darrow — "Art  of  Story 
Telling,"  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
1914. 

Dye,  Charity— "Story  Tellers  Art," 
Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1899. 

Keyes,     Angela     Mary— "Stories     and 


Story  Telling,"  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1911. 

Scott,  iMrs.  Edna  Lyman— "Story  Tell- 
ing, What  to  Tell  and  How  to  Tell  It," 
Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1910. 

Shedlock,  Marie  L.,— "Art  of  the  Story 
Teller,"  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1915. 

For  general  consideration  the  following 
brief  observations  may  well  be  anipUfied 
by  all  members  of  the  teacher-training 
group: 

1.  Stories,  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
and  clearly  in  point,  should  be  freely 
used  in  teaching  generally. 

2.  Miscellaneous  stories,  told  merely 
for  entertainment  should  not  be  indulged. 

3.  Stories  should  be  clearly  uplifting  in 
their  effect. 

4.  They  should  have  point  and  be  rel- 
atively brief. 

5.  They  should  embody  a  truth  illustra- 
tive of  the  lesson  in  hand  and  should 
serve  to  heighten  interest  in  its  discussion. 

6.  They  should  be  so  mastered  in  all 
detail  that  they  can  be  told  artistically 
and  enthusiastically. 

7.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
bring  in  stories  themselves  and  should 
be  trained  in  their  effective  telHng. 

Second  Sunday,  December  9,  1928 

Lesson  X.    Methods  of  Lesson 
Presentation  (Continued). 

III.  Problem  and  Project. 

Good  teaching  has  always  raised  prob- 
lems. Jesus  was  fond  of  questions  which 
brought  into  the  clear  vital  issues.  He 
also  was  concerned  to  lead  His  followers 
into  helpful  activity.  "Come  follow  me  ' 
and  "Go  and  do"  are  injunctions  that  do 
not  center  in  mere  acquisition  of  facts. 
The  real  aim  of  religious  teaching  is 
character  building  and  .characters  are 
built  by  doing  worthy  deeds. 

Instead  of  merely  talking  about  disci- 
pline, a  Sunday  School  class  may  choose 
to  work  out  discipline  as  a  project.  They 
may  undertake  to  see  that  their  members 
preserve  order  and  may  even  undertake 
to  lead  the  whole  school  to  follow_  their 
suggestion.  Or  a  class  may  determine  at 
Christmas  time  not  merely  to  talk  about 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  but  to  go  out 
to  make  a  group  of  people  happy.  They 
translate  Christmas  Spirit  into  helpful 
performance.  Such  teaching  is  teachmgt 
at  its  best. 

Various  distinctions  have  been  made  as 
between  problems  and  projects  but  per- 
haps the  one  offered  by  Wilson,  Kyte 
and  Lull  in  their  "Modern  Methods  in 
Teaching,"  published  by  Silver,  Burdette 
and  Co.,  is  as  significant  as  any  avail- 
able: 
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"The  project  method  differs  from  the 
problem  method  of  learning  in  the  mamier 
of  accomplishing  an  end.  The  solution 
of  a  problem  is  an  abstract  process  of 
reasoning  to  a  conclusion — a  procedure 
based  ou  abstract  thinking.  The  execu- 
tion of  a  project  is  a  rationalized  concrete 
production  of  the  end  sought — a  pro- 
cedure involving  material  doing  as  well 
as  thinking.  When  an  individual  is  de- 
termining how  to  write  a  play  worthy  of| 
production  he  is  solving  a  problem.  When 
■  he  is  writing  a  play  to  be  produced  he  is 
executing  a  project.  Hence  the  project 
method  of  learning  is  a  purposeful  act 
involving  the  construction  or  the  creatior^ 
of  a  material  product  to  the  end  of  over- 
coming an  obstacle,  a  perplexity,  or  some 
other  type  of  difficulty." 

Teachers  may  with  profit  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  volume.  It  is  full  of 
helpful,  concrete  suggestions.  As  typical 
of  them,  consider  the  essentials  which  it 
lists  as  characteristic  of  good  project 
execution. 

"1.  There  must  be  a  real  human  in- 
terest in  it  for  the  pupil.  It  should  or- 
iginate with  him  or  be  accepted  by  him 
as  his  own  in  answer  to  a  felt  need. 

"2.  He  must  see  adequate  reasons  for 
putting  forth  his  best  efforts.  The  project 
should  be  real  and  occurring  in  an  en- 
vironment similar  to  that  found  in  life 
outside  of  the__school. 

"4.  A  good  educative  project  should  be 
broad  in  scope  so  that  enrichment  and 
enlargement  of  experience  is  possible 
throughout. 

"5.  The  child  must  be  availing  him- 
self of  useful  knowledge;  that  is,  the 
project  should  be  based  upon  sound  edu- 
cational purpose. 

"6.  Throughout  the  activity,  the  effort 
and  the  product  resulting  from  it  shall 
be  the  child's  own.  In  the  execution  of 
a  project  the  pupil  must  be  the  onfe  re- 
quired to  do  the  thinking,  feeling  and 
acting. 

"7.  The    project    method    of    learning 
should    result    in    outcomes    or    successes 
either    judged    or    measured    largely    by 
objective  standards  of  achievement." 
IV.  The  Lecture. 

The  comment  of  a  student  of  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  on  the  lecture 
method  was  unique:  "The  lecture  method 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  a  teacher  really 
lectured — he  usually  just  talks,  and  talk- 
ing a  lot  when  you  haven't  much  to  say 
is  pretty  discouraging  to  a  class." 

Aimless  talking  which  indulges  in  the 
main  in  vague  generalities  can  never  be 
justified.  Preaching  presumes  a  pulpit 
and  has  little  place  in  class  work.  The 
teacher  who  persists  in  talking  most  of 


the  time  overvalues  his  own  thoughts  and 
minimizes  the  ideas  of  others.  Much 
talking  stifles  initiative  and  independent 
thinking.  Then,  too,  it  gives  no  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  pupils'  power  of 
self-expression  and  provides  no  means  for 
the  teacher  to  check  the  reaction  going 
on  in  the  pupils'  minds— assuming  that 
one  goes  on!  It  is  astonishing  what 
erroneous  notions  memlbers  of  a  class 
can  get  from  merely  hearing  a  lesson  pre- 
sented. Given  a  chance  to  express  their 
conclusions  they  will  themselves  correct 
many  of  their  false  impressions. 

Generalized  talking  is  the  easy  and 
lazy  way  out  of  a  teaching  situation. 
Some  of  us  are  so  fond  of  talking.  It 
involves  a  certain  painless  exercise  of  a 
motor  function  coupled  with  a  semi-intel- 
lectual reaction  which  is  altogether  grat- 
ifying. It  rests  primarily  upon  an  arm- 
chair sort  of  philosophy — it  is  quite  un- 
disturbed by  facts  scientifically  gathered 
—in  fact,  it  often  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  more  or  less  "store-porch"  analysis 
of  current  topics  or  remotely  vague  theo- 
logical issues.  Such  talking  may  fill  the 
hour  but  it  can  scarcely  fill  human  minds 
with  worthy  ideas  upon  which  to  react. 
Even  when  the  subject  is  appropriate  and 
Its  discussion  based  upon  sensible  think- 
ing, the  lecture  often  fails  in  its  purpose 
because  it  has  been  given  no  intensive 
preparation;  because  it  never  gets  above 
the  commionplace  and  the  generalized— 
never  becomes  rich  in  the  factors  which 
make  for  interest. 

While  this  much  has  been  said  against 
an  all  too  prevalent  type  of  lecturing,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  there 
is  no  place  for  the  lecture  in  our  teach- 
ing. Emphasis  has  been  given  the  neg- 
ative _  aspect  of  the  subject  in  the  hope 
of  discouraging  those  who  go  into  a 
class  trusting  to  eleventh  hour  inspiration 
to  work  upon  a  body  of  stale  material 
but  remotely  related  to  immediate  and 
vital  thinking. 

But  there  really  are  advantages  in  the 
lecture  method.  To  brand  any  method  as 
all  bad  or  all  good  represents  a  tendency 
toward  what  is  called  "either— or"  think- 
ing as  if  a  proposition  must  be  put  as 
wholly  to  be  commended  or  wholly  to  be 
condemned.  In  most  issues— at  least 
those  which  are  intellectual  or  social- 
truth  lies  not  in  either  extreme.  And  so 
with  the  lecture.  With  adequate  prepar- 
ation and  with  discretion  in  its  use,  it 
becomes  a  potent  means  of  enlightenment. 

The  case  for  the  lecture  method,  within 
these  limitations,  lies  in  the  following 
advantages : 

1.  It  is  a  helpful  procedure  in  laying  a 
suitable   foundation   for   the   introduction 
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of  new  material  and  for  creating  an  in- 
terest so  that  material  will  be  favorably 
received.  Very  much  depends  in  educa- 
tion upon  making-  the  proper  approach 
to  any  subject.  The  point  of  contact 
is  vital  to  all  teaching  success.  A  stimu- 
lating lecture  may  frequently  be  one  of 
the  best  means  of  guaranteeing  an  ade- 
quate approach.  For  instance,  if  a  teacher 
is  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  what  interest 
he  might  heighten  by  laying  a  foundation 
in  the  record  of  other  martyrdoms  which 
mark  the  pages  of  history.  A  discussion 
of  forces  that  make  for  martyr  dorii, 
heightened  by  reference  to  the  dramatic 
narratives  of  the  world's  famous  martyrs, 
would  enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  any  group.  One  thrills  at  such  ac- 
counts as  the  death  of  Socrates,  of  Abin- 
adi,  of  Jesus— of  dozens  of  others. 

2.  A  second  advantage  is  economy  of 
time  and  material.  A  good  lecturer  caii 
give  In  an  hour  the  results  of  years  of 
research  and  experience.  Special  pre- 
paration can  eliminate  all  unessential  mat- 
ters so  that  only  vital  Issues  are  pre- 
sented. There  are  occasions  when  periods 
of  history  of  significant  general  import- 
ance, but  with  no  outstanding  concrete 
details,  need  to  be  considered;  there 
are  times  when  discussions  rest  upon 
considerations  involving  great  movements 
rather  outside  the  field  of  immediate  in- 
quiry; there  are  times  when  adequate 
comprehension  of  present  issues  involves 
a  background  of  preliminary  develop- 
ments; at  such  times  the  lecture  has  very 
distinct  value. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  times 
when  after  months  of  discussion,  a  class 
really  hungers  for  a  good,  vigorous  round- 
ing out  of  all  issues  Involved  in  a  sum- 
mary that  drives  home  major  issues. 
Mature  judgment  and  enriched  experience 
enable  a  teacher  to  give  pupils  an  ade- 
quacy of  generalization  which  they  could 
not  of  themselves  achieve.  Classes  fre- 
quently observe  that  these  "clincher"  ses- 
sions are  among  the  most  valuable  of 
their  learning  experiences.  It  is  always 
assumed  that  the  teacher  of  any  group 
will  have  thought  through  his  subject 
more  thoroughly  than  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  group  and  that  his  turning 
over  of  issues  will  bring  essentials  into 
the  clear  in  a  way  impossible  without 
such  mature  and  careful  reflection. 

4.  And  finally,  there  is  possible  in  a 
finished  lecture  an  emotional  appeal  which 
makes  for  the  inspiration  of  learning. 
There  is  a  contagion  in  enthusiasm  and 
a  response  to  well-directed  appeals— else 
why  the  great  and  enduring  success  of 
gifted  orators  and  actors.     Really  to  be 


devoted  to  a  cause  and  on  fire  with  con- 
viction that  its  issues  "matter"  in  life, 
gives  a  teacher  a  zeal  which  at  times 
should  find  expression  In  a  message  that 
carries  heat  as  well  as  light.  Such  a  mes- 
sage deserves  and  calls  for  a  lecture.  But 
of  course  such  lectures  mature  only  under 
the  pressure  of  well  thought-out  issues— 
they  lose  their  force  if  made  common 
through    frequency   of    indulgence. 

In  a  word,  as  with  most  other  types 
of  procedure,  lecturing  has  both  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  disadvantages.  Teachers 
need  to  be  warned  ..against  monopolizing 
time  with  vague  generalities — they  need 
to  be  reminded  that  It  approaches  dese- 
cration to  make  of  human  beings  mere 
intellectual  receptacles— they  need  to  have 
their  attention  called  to  the  ease  with 
which  most  of  us  may  be  led  off  upon 
those  delightful  vocal  excursions  which 
fill  the  hour  but  which  lead  to  no  goal 
of  value — but  they  may  well  have  made 
clear  to  them  also  the  fact  that  a  teacher 
ought  at  intervals  to  bring  to  his  class 
his  message — a  real  contribution  that  car- 
ries challenge  and  uplift  with  It. 

Used  with  discretion,  the  real  lecture 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  teaching;  indulged 
in  regularly  as  miere  talking  or  preaching, 
the  method  ought  certainly  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 

Third  Sunday,  December  16,  1928 

Lesson  XI.    Methods  of  Lesson 
Presentation  (Continued). 

V.  Special  Topics. 

The  method  of  conducting  a  recitation 
by  means  of  special,  assigned  topics  Is 
in  frequent  use.  Many  teachers  use  it 
excessively;  some  few  teachers  have  never 
really  developed  the  genius  involved  in 
the  procedure  and  therefore  lose  the 
force  that  attaches  to  teaching  through 
the  assignment  of.  special  reports.  Its 
intelligent  use  calls  for  as  great  skill  as 
any  other  type  of  teaching,  and  unless 
such  intelligent  use  is  made  of  the  exer- 
cise it  may  deteriorate  into  the  worst 
kind  of  routine.  Carefully  worked  out 
topical  assignments  rest  upon  a  founda- 
tion having  at  least  five  distinct  values: 

1.  A  carefully  planned  special  assign- 
ment promotes  independence  of  thought 
in  a  most  commendable  way.  The  pupil, 
when  he  knows  he  must  face  a  group  of 
his  equals  for  a  serious  consideration  of 
a  topic  assigned  to  him,  will  be  prompted 
to  turn  throtigh  all  aspects  of  the  question 
assigned  him  in  order  that  he  may  In- 
telligently report  his  findings.  He  will 
further  take  pains  to  see  that  the  position 
which  he  establishes  for  himself  Is  a  ten- 
able one,  so  that  he  can  defend  it  before 
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the  questions  of  his  group.  Such  pro- 
cedure is  an  excellent  guarantee  for  that 
type  of  independent  thinking,  which  leads 
to  progress  both  individual  and  social. 

2.  A  second  advantage  in  topical  as- 
signment is  in  reality  a  corollary  of  this 
first  one,  namely,  it  promotes  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  pupils.  They  are 
encouraged  to  go  out  of  a  beaten  path 
to  find  new  avenues  of  approach  to  search 
for  interesting  incidents  and  details  which 
would  ordinarily  be  passed  by.  This 
hunger  for  enriched  matejial  is  a  great 
source  of  happiness  and  a  great  means  o* 
stimulating  interest  in  any  group.  If  it 
is  properly  built  upon,  pupils  will  not  be 
satisfied  to  come  back  to  class  unless 
they  have  really  made  a  discovery  that 
brings  to  their  group  material  heretofore 
unknown.  This  process  rests  upon  the 
instinctive  urge  of  curiosity  and  there- 
fore may  be  depended  upon  to  heighten 
teaching  interest. 

3.  The  other  great  advantage  that  at- 
taches to  special  assignments  lies  in  the 
training  in  expression  thus  provided  for. 
It  is  a  common  observation  of  most  school 
teachers  that  the  ordinary  pupil  is  lament- 
ably weak  in  the  ability  to  stand  up  and 
deliver  himself  a  coherent,  forceful  mes- 
sage. Such  an  ability  can  be  cultivated 
only  by  practice.  The  class  room  offers 
a  natural  laboratory  for  the  training  of 
this  very  desirable  accompilishment.  Our 
people,  because  of  our  organization  work, 
and  particularly  because  of  our  mission- 
ary service,  should  make  a  very  great 
point  of  training  our  boys  and  girls  in 
adequate  expression.  A  premium  should 
be  placed  upon  those  performances  in  the 
class  room  which  not  only  may  be  under- 
stood but  which  must  be  understood  and 
which  carry  a  distinctive  appeal  because" 
of  their  excellence  of  preparation  and 
performance. 

4.  The  fourth  advantage  that  attaches 
to  special  assignments  lies  in  the  fact  that 
through  these  special  reports  the  recita- 
tion period  may  be  made  rich  in  its  in- 
formation. Reference  has  already  been 
made  in  the  discussion  of  the  Lecture 
Method  to  the  possibility  of  the  teacher's 
introducing  the  martyrdom  of  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith,  by  turning  through 
the  history  of  civilization  for  other  out- 
standing martyrdoms.  Such  a  consider- 
ation of  course  is  rich  in  its  possibilities 
if  pupils  may  be  directed  to  bring  to  the 
class  such  material  in  special  topics.  There 
is  scarcely  a  subject  encountered  which 
does  not  allow  of  such  rich  re-enforce- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  with  all  too  many  special 
topical  assignments  lies  in  the  fact  that 
teachers    merely    take    a    given    chapter, 


divide  _  according  to  major  headings  or 
according  to  page  divisions,  and  ask  pu- 
pils to  come  to  class  prepared  to  respond 
on  such  an  assigned  section.  The  spirit 
of  special  assignments  really  lies  in  their 
being  incidental  and  supplemental  to 
regular  class  work.  They  ought  never 
to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
regular  lesson  where  a  text  is  involved. 
They  are  meant  to  heighten  interest  and 
to  bring  in  colorful  bits  which  space 
would  not  allow  to  be  added  to  the  text 
proper. 

A  particularly  interesting  example  was 
given  recently  in  the  _  presentation  of  a 
lesson  on  Roman  civilization.  The  class 
as  a  whole  had  read  a  chapter  in  the 
history  text  book  which  gave  the  general 
features  of  Roman  civilization.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
this  chapter,  pupils  who  had  had  special 
assignments  given  for  weeks  in  advance 
came  forward  with  miscellaneous  items 
which  proved  to  be  fascinating  as  throw- 
ing further  light  upon  the  background 
of  Roman  life: 

a.  How  a  Roman  boy  lived  in  the  time 
of  Caesar. 

b.  What  a  girl  did  during  a  day  in 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra. 

c.  Roman   sports. 

d.  Roman  public  discussions. 

e.  A  typical   Roman   family. 

f.  The  origin  of  the  marathon. 

Such  subjects  led  pupils  to  make  in- 
quiries into  Roman  civilization  which 
they  likely  never  would  have  made  ex- 
cept upon  special  assignment,  and  they 
resulted  in  an  enriched  discussion,  one 
of  the  best  ever  indulged  in  by  the  class 
in  question. 

_  Church  history  is  full  of  stimulating  in- 
cidents which  can  be  brought  in  by  such 
special  reports.  The  Bible  is  an  inex- 
haustible storehouse.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
all  life  is  so  rich  in  its  details  that  no 
class  ought  to  be  dull  for  lack  of  stimu- 
lating responses.  Proper  care  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  making  of  assignments 
may  easily  result  in  such  enriched  pro- 
cedure. 

S.  The  last  advantage  to  be  listed  in 
this  chapter  in  favor  of  special  assign- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that  in  them  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  provided  a  teacher 
to  teach  pupils  how  to  study.  One  is 
surprised  to  find  how  frequently  pupils 
do  not  know  how  to  go  about  a  task. 
They  have  not  been  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  tools  of  learning.  One  of  the  best 
services  that  a  teacher  can  render  is  to 
take  pupils  one  at  a  time  and  lead  them 
into  the  field  of  inquiry,  both  by  way  of 
stimulating  them  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  possibilities  and  by  pointing  out  just 
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how  they  may  master  the  work  along  the 
way.  Teachers  ought  also  to  remember 
that  one  of  their  chief  opportunities  lies 
in  thus  helping  pupils  to  become  their 
own  teachers. 

Individual  assignments  are  always  very 
much  more  helpful  than  group  assign- 
ments as  far  as  securing  individual  in- 
itiative is  concerned. 

It  must  be  perfectly  evident  to  all 
teachers  that  while  these  advantages  hold 
in  the  matter  of  the  special  assignment, 
there  are  always  dangers  involved  in  its 
use.  Space  will  not  permit  a  full  and 
complete  consideration  of  these  various 
pitfalls,  but  this  chapter  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  at  least  calling  these 
dangers  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging aspects  of  teaching  lies  in  ask-- 
ing  a  class  to  sit  by  while  tiresome,  un- 
interesting reports  are  mumbled  through. 
Unless  the  process  has  been  well  directed 
and  interest  keenly  awakened,  pupils  rnay 
come  in  without  any  special  preparation 
to  indulge  a  tiresome  report  of  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  of  vague  generalities. 
Such  reports  are  even  more  uninteresting 
than  the  unprepared  performance  of 
teachers  because  pupils  lack  whatever 
prestige  attaches  to  the  position  of 
teacher.  Akin  to  these  generalized  state- 
ments resting  upon  no  adequate  prepar- 
ation are  parrot  contributions,  in  which 
the  pupil  does  nothing  but  rehearse  some- 
one else's  thoughts.  The  mechanism 
which  attaches  to  such  performances  al- 
ways  detracts  from  interest. 

The  third  danger  which  attaches  to 
special  assignment  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  may  become  piece-meal  and  give 
no  adequate  presentation  of  the  big  truth 
involved  in  the  lesson.  Such  performance 
usually  attaches,  however,  to  a  teacher's 
lack  of  careful  assignment.  Special  as- 
signments are  no  escape  from  the  work 
of  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a 
safe  rule  for  a  teacher  not  to  assign  topics 
with  which  she  is  not  already  entirely 
familiar. 

A  further  difficulty  attaches  to  special 
reports  in  the  nature  of  the  presentation. 
Pupils  need  to  be  encouraged  and  directed 
to  speak  plainly  and  forcefully.  and_  to 
develop  the  ability  to  make  reports  with- 
out burying  their  heads  in  notes.  Itis 
a  rare  reader  who  can  hold  interest  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  printed  page. 
Special  topics  lose  most  of  their  appeal 
if  they  have  to  be  read. 

Perhaps  a  final  suggestion  may  prove 
helpful.  In  university  work  one  of  the 
most  helpful  schemes  hit  upon  was  to  put 
the  matter  of  special  reports  in  the  hands 
of  the  class.     Members  of  the  class  were 


the  final  court  of  appeal  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  special  reports 
were  interesting.  The  class  members  in 
question  were  at  perfect  Hberty  to  indi- 
cate that  they  did  not  care  to  hear  further 
of  the  report.  This  social  appeal  and  the 
pride  that  attaches  to  making  good  with 
one's  group  is  an  excellent  guarantee  of 
intelligent  performance.  It  is  obvious  of 
course  that  in  religious  service  some  of 
these  academic  procedures  are  open  to 
question,  but  the  pressure  of  a  clasd 
should  always  be  felt  by  one  who  pre- 
sumes to  take  the  time  of  that  class. 

In  a  word,  if  special  topics  are  not 
made  a  substitute  for  the  regular  assigned 
lesson,  if  they  are  kept  incidental  and 
.supplemental  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
if  they  can  be  so  assigned  that  they  call 
;for  careful  specific  preparation  and  are 
so  delivered  that  they  constitute  a  genu-" 
ine  contribution,  rich  possibilities  inhere 
in  the  use  of  special  topical  assignments. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
all  teachers. 

VI.  The  Discussion  Method, 

This  sixth  method  represents  the  real 
genius  of  teaching.  Stories  and  lectures 
may  be  entertaining  and  stimulating  but 
children  can  evaluate  experience  best  in 
their  own  expressions  of  them.  A  pupil's 
own  struggle  with  a  difficulty  brings 
him  greatest  development.  And  when 
he  and  other  members  of  his  group  think 
out  loud  on  a  given  problem  they  come 
to  appreciate  more  fully  its  real  sig- 
nificance. 

The  following  incident  as  related  by 
Howard  R.  Driggs  drives  home  the  force 
of  group  thinking. 

"The  writer  was  once  riding  on  a  train 
through  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon 
'when  an  old  lumberman  came  into  the 
car  and  took  a  seat  beside  him.  As  the 
car  sped  along  through  the  wooded  hills, 
the  writer  noticed  a  splendid  pine  tree 
standing  alone  on  the  hill  top.  'That 
would  make  a  fine  lot  of  lumber,'  he 
remarked  to  his  rugged  companion. 

"The  old  timberman  shook  his  head. 

"'Why  not?' 

"  'Well,  boy,  you  see  that  tree  grows 
out  there  all  by  itself.  It  has  all  the 
chance  it  wants  to  grow  big  limbs,  you 
notice.' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'And  every  big  limb  means  a  big 
knot.  We  wouldn't  cut  down  a  tree  like 
that  so  long  as  we  had  something  better. 
It  would  be  a  tough  old  stick  to  handle, 
and  the  lumber  wouldn't  be  worth  much 
when  we  got  it.  It's  the  tree  that  grows 
in  the  grove  that  makes  straight-grained 
boards.' 

"There  is  a  profound  pedagogical  lessor^ 
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in  this  little  incident.  The  tree  that 
grows  in  the  grove  cannot  put  on  all  the 
limbs  it  would  if  it  grew  alone.  It  can 
grow  only  a  few  branches  at  the  top,  and 
looks  upward  for  light.  It  must  give  and 
take,  but  in  sharing  space  with  its  fellow- 
trees  it  gains  much,  provided  always  it 
has  room  enough  to  grow  into  a  healthy 
tree.  What  the  grove  is  to  the  tree  the 
school  should  be  to  the  pupil.  It  should 
offer  him  ample  opportunity  for  socialized 
self-expression,  for  natural,  well-guided 
growth. 

"Right  here  lies  the  genius  of  the  Gos- 
pel plan  of  salvation.  Our  Church  offers 
to  every  man  an  opportunity  to  perfect 
himself  by  participation  in  the  work  estab- 
lished for  the  good  of  all.  It  is  in  one 
sense  a  great  mutual  improvement  organ- 
ization made  up  of  many  organizations, 
each  of  which  aims  in  its  own  special 
way  to  help  the  members  thereof  by 
offering  them  the  chance  to  help  them- 
selves by  giving  and  sharing." 

Ideally,  the  Sunday  School  lesson  hour 
should  give  every  pupil  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  conviction  on  some  vital  issue 
and  to  exchange  ideas  with  every  other 
member  of  his  group  on  that  issue.  Each 
then  takes  on  the  strength  of  all — the 
issue  becomes  perfectly  clear — and  the 
teacher  finds  his  principal  business  that 
of  directing  a  vigorous,  pulsating  discus- 
sion. Of  course  he  may  also  give  out 
of  the  richness  of  his  more  mature  ex- 
perience points  of  view  which  might  not 
occur   to   youthful   pupils. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  in- 
telligent discussions  is  the  use  of  Case 
Studies.  For  j^ears  law  students  have 
been  introduced  to  the  principles  of  the 
law  through  the  use  of  Cases.  And  now 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  the 
adoption  of  this  procedure  in  the  field  of 
religious  education.  A  new  book,  "Case 
Studies  in  Religious  Education,"  by  G.  B. 
and  G.  H.  Watson,  is  full  of  stimulation  to 
the  progressive  teacher.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  material  in  this  volume  drawn  from 
actual  experience  which  calls  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  principles  vital  to  complete 
living.  As  typical  of  the  procedure  of 
the  book,  a  sample  case  is  here  set  down, 
together  with  a  few  questions  meant  to 
draw  out  a  discussion. 

Case  12 

"A  class  of  junior  boys  were  having  a 
lesson  based  on  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  The  teacher  was  trying  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  devotion  of  Solomon  to 
the  House  of  God  toward  leading  his  boys 
into  a  greater  reverence  for  the  Church. 
Meantime  a  low  accompaniment  of  whis- 


pers, comments  and  giggles  went  on. 
One  boy  kicked  another,  another  fellow 
grabbed  a  cap,  tossed  it  under  the  table 
to  a  conspirator  on  the  other  side  of  the 
class,  while  two  others  led  a  wrestle  over 
a  hymn  book." 


Were  the  habits  formed  in  this  lesson 
habits  of  reverence  or  of  irreverence? 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

Who  determined  what  should  be 
learned  as  a  result  of  the  hour?  Is  this 
inevitable? 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  what  influences 
the  attitudes  of  pupils  during  the  lesson 
counts  for  far  more  than  the  subject 
matter  which  they  may  be  able  to  learn? 
If  so,  would  the  teacher  be  justified  in 
telling  Indian  stories,  for  example,  which 
would  awaken  the  interest,  admiration, 
and  perhaps  awe  of  the  boys?  What 
consequences  would  you  expect  if  you 
tried  it? 

Could  more  valuable  habits  be  pro- 
duced without  any  "story"  or  "lesson 
study"  at  all? 


The  second  half  of  this  volume  is  valu- 
able in  that  it  contains  quotations  from 
outstanding  educators  setting  forth  prin- 
ciples to  be  applied  in  the  solution  oi 
questions  raised  in  the  various  cases. 

Of  course,  the  key  to  successful  dis- 
cussion is  intelligent  questioning.  This 
matter  of  the  question  is  so  important 
that  a  later  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
its  consideration. 

We  have  now  given  consideration  to 
the  general  question  of  methods,  and 
have  set  forth  briefly  the  advantages  and 
the  limitations  of  the  following  six  spe- 
cific methods: 

1.  The  Reading  Method. 

2.  The  Story   Method. 

3.  The  Problem-Project  Method. 

4.  The    Lecture    Method. 

5.  The  Topical  Method. 

6.  The   Discussion   Method. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  indulged, 
it  must  have  become  apparent  that  there 
is  no  one  best  method;  that  the  method 
in  any  particular  case  should  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  pre-, 
sented,  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
group  to  be  taught,  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  to  handle  the  particular 
question  in  issue.  Perhaps  wisdom  lies 
in  the  suggestion  finally  that  the  best 
method  is  a  variety  of  methods.  Teachers 
may  well  be  cautioned  against  the  dangers 
of  a  monotony  of  routine,  and  should  be 
urged  consciously  to  develop  artistry  in 
the  possibilities  of  all  of  these  methods. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  December  23,  1928 

Christmas  Exercises 

Fifth   Sunday,   December  30,    1928 

Lesson  XII.     The  Assignment 

In  any  worthy  undertaking  success 
doesn't  just  happen — it  is  attained.  And 
the  attainment  rests  upon  carefully  pre- 
arranged plans  and  their  execution.  A 
good  class  discussion  has  as  a  prerequisite 
a  well  thought-out  assignment.  Such  an 
assignment  tells  pupils  what  to  prepare 
and  how  to  go  about  the  preparation.  It 
distinguishes  objectives — it  whets  the  ap- 
petite of  learning — it  creates  an  intel- 
lectual urge  which  craves  satisfaction  in 
newly  discovered  information. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  assign- 
ment are  listed  in  "Modern  Methods  in 
teaching,"  by  Wilson,  Kyte  and  Lull,  as 
follows: 

(1)  It  is  made  cooperatively  by  the 
pupils  and  the  teacher,  with  the  definite 
purpose  in  their  minds  of  meeting  some 
thoroughly  understood  need  or  needs. 
(2)  Specific  directions  are  worked  out  so 
that  all  pupils  understand  what  they  are 
expected  to  do  in  making  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  major  activity  forming  the 
basis  of  the  assignment.  (3)  How  to 
proceed  has  been  discussed  sufficiently 
ifor  all  to  know  what  methods  will  be 
most  economical  for  them  to  employ  in 
carrying  out  the  assignment.  (4)  Each 
pupil  has  acquired  an  insight  into  what 
will  constitute  a  satisfactorily  completed 
assignment. 

This  text  then  gives  a  number  of  il- 
lustrative assignments  which  will  be  valu- 
able as   aids   to   all   prospective  teachers. 

James  R.  Grant  in  his  book,  "Acquir- 
ing Skill  in  Teaching,"  pictures  three  as- 
signmient  processes  with  conclusions  al- 
together self-evident: 

"Three  teachers  assigned  the  same  les- 
son— Causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War- 
to  the  same  grade  of  children.  The  first 
said,  'Take  the  next  lesson.'  The  second 
said,  'Take  the  next  lesson.  Study  it 
hard.'  The  third  said,  'We  are  ready  to 
study  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War — a  war  in  which  some  of  our  fore- 
fathers fought.  When  did  this  revolution 
take  place?  Where?  In  any  war  there 
are  two  or  more  interested  parties.  Who 
weje  they  in  this  Revolutionary  War? 
Did  you  have  any  ancestors  in  this  war? 
Why  is  one  of  the  parties  to  this  war 
called  the  'mother  country'?  Might  the 
thirteen  colonies  be  called  the  children? 
How  far  apart  did  the  mother  country 
and    the    thirteen    children    live?      Point 


toward  England.  How  far  is  it  from 
here?  Point  toward  the  thirteen  colonies. 
Why  did  the  Pilgrims  leave  England? 
These  relatives,  separated  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  three  thousand  miles  wide,  have 
fallen  out.  We  are  to  study  the  causes 
of  this  family  row.  You  may  think  Eng- 
land was  to  blame;  you  may  think  the 
colonies  were  to  blame;  or  you  may  say 
that  a  third  party  had  something  to  do 
with  this  fuss.  Tomorrow,  when  we  try 
to  settle  these  questions,  be  able  to  give 

reasons  for  your  opinions.     On  pages 

your  author  tells  you  what  he  thinks 
about  it.  Some  other  authors  may  tell 
you  a  different  story.  Refer  to  any  books 
that  you  may  have,  but  here  are  some 
library  books  that  will  help  you,  (nam- 
insr  books  and  pages.)" 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to 
whether  the  assignment  should  be  gen- 
eral or  specific.  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
involves  both  kinds.  There  ought  or- 
dinarily to  be  a  general  assignment  that 
affects  all  of  the  members  of  a  class.  The 
class  is  made  up  of  all  the  individuals  in 
the  group — its  discussing  ought  therefore 
to  be  so  made  up.  But  in  addition  to  this 
general  assignment,  specific  topics  given, 
to  particular  members  add  an  enrichment 
to  the  recitation  of  great  value.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  specialists  are  always  of  in- 
estimable value.  That  class  is  best  where- 
in each  member  in  turn  becomes  a  special- 
ist in  looking  up  and  bringing  in  vital  ob- 
servations on  life. 

As  to  the  best  time  for  making  assign- 
ments, it  is  rather  hard  to  give  a  ruling 
that  best  fits  all  cases.  Preferably  the 
assignment  should  grow  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  lesson  in  hand,  and  there- 
fore logically  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
recitation  rather  than  at  the  beginning. 
There  are  teachers,  however,  who  fear- 
ing interruption  at  the  end  of  the  hour, 
map  out  their  work  so  carefully  that  they 
can  make  the  assignment  at  the  outset, 
merelj''  calling  attention  to  it  at  the  close 
of  the  hour.  All  other  things  being  equal, 
if  the  teacher  will  make  himself  hold 
sacred  the  time  necessary  at  the  end  of 
the  hour  for  this  all  important  matter  of 
assignment,  it  is  likely  that  best  results 
will  follov/  having  the  assignment  of  the 
next  lesson  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
work  of  today.  The  important  thing, 
however,  is  that  at  some  point  in  the 
recitation,  the  teacher  shall  take  plenty 
of  time  to  make  a  carefully  planned  and 
challenging  announcement  of  the  work 
ahead. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  discus- 
sions of  the  assignment  available  is  a 
list  of  twenty-two  statements  set  down 
in  the  book,   "Acquiring  Skill  in  Teach- 
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ing,"  referred  to  above,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  teachers  in  public  school  work. 
They  cover  the  subject  more  effectively 
than  a  long  discussion  could  do  and  are 
set  down  here  as  a  basis  for  a  full  and 
complete  analysis  by  the  Teacher-Train- 
ing Class. 

1.  It  requires  five  minutes,  or  more,  to 
make  a  good  assignment. 

2.  Often  a  whole  period  should  be  spent 
in  lassigning  a  lesson. 

3.  The  teacher  who  says,  "Take  the 
next  lesson,"  "Next  six  pages,"  "Next 
chapter,"  etc.,  is  a  poor  teacher. 

4.  No  teacher  can  assign  a  lesson  well 
until  she  knows  her  pupils  well. 

5.  No  teacher  can  assign  a  lesson  until 
she  knows  it  well. 

6.  Never  assign  a  lesson  until  you  know 
how  it  will  affect  the  conduct*  of  youK 
pupils. 

7.  Never  assign  a  lesson  until  you  can 
give  a  good  answer  to  this  question,  "Why 
assign  this  lesson  to  this  class  at  this 
time? 

8.  No  lesson  is  well  assigned  until  pu- 
pils are  interested  in  it  and  feel  a  vital 
need   for   studying   it. 

9.  No  lesson  is  well  assigned  until  the 
pupils  have  been  taught  how  to  study  it. 

10.  Let  the  pupils  help  select  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  next  lesson. 

11.  Lessons  may  be  assigned  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  close 
of  a  recitation.  One  place  is  as  good  as 
another. 

12.  The  assignment  should  be  written 
on  the  board  and  the  pupils  should  copy 

it. 

13.  When  pupils  come  to  class  saying, 
"I  did  not  know  where  the  lesson  was," 
the  teacher  is  to  blame. 

14.  Never  miake  an  assignment  until 
all   are  listening. 

15.  Always  have  pupils  recite  on  what 
you  assigned,  and  hold  them  responsible 
for   the  assignment, 

16.  Assign  nothing  more  than  all  the 
class  can  get. 

17.  An    assignment    that    is    good    for 


one   sixth  grade  pupil  may  be  poor  for 
another. 

18.  An  assignment  must  appeal  to  the 
pupil's  experience,  his  home  life,  therefore 
assignments  must  be  made  to  individuals, 
not  to  the  entire  class. 

19.  No  lesson  can  be  properly  assigned 
until  the  teacher  finds  out  what  the  pupils 
already  know  about  the  subject. 

20.  In  a  good  assignment  the  teacher 
and   the  pupils  will  ask  questions. 

21.  Of    the    five    formal    steps    of    the  ■ 
recitation,    the    assignment   may    well   be 
called  the  first  step — preparation;  study- 
ing the  lesson  may  be  called  the  second 
step — presentation. 

22.  Before  a  teacher  assigns  a  lesson 
she   should  know: 

a.  What  effect  it  will  have  on  her  pupils. 

b.  That  all  the  pupils  are  able  to  solve 
the  problems  or  understand  the  subject 
matter. 

c.  That  all  the  pupils  have  time,  health 
and  opportunity  to  prepare  it. 

d.  The  entire  course  of  study  and  how 
this  one  lesson  is  connected  with  the  en- 
tire course  of  study. 

e.  The  amiount  of  real  study  required 
to  prepare  the  lesson,  not  merely  the 
number   of   pages. 

In  the  light  of  these  suggestions,  it  is 
urged  that  teachers  be  given  lessons  out 
of  current  leaflets,  with  the  request  that 
they  ibring  in  detailed  statements  as  to 
how  they  would  make  assignments  in  the 
respective  departments  of  Sunday  School. 
May  it  be  stressed  that  teachers  be  mind- 
ful of  the  following  considerations  as  they 
prepare  their  assignments: 

1.  Is  the  assignment  made  to  the  class 
as  a  whole  or  does  it  also  involve  indi- 
vidual assignments? 

2.  Should  the  assignment  be  given  to 
pupils  in  writing   or   orally? 

3.  Are  the  assignments  made  in  the 
light  of  pupils'  interests? 

4.  From  the  assignments  made  will 
pupils  know  how  to  go  about  its  prepar- 
ation and  will  they  be  eager  to  do  so? 


A  Willing  Mind 

By  Fred  Scott  Shepard 

If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not. — 2  Cor.  8:i2i 


A  will  to  learn,  a  will  to  do, 
A  will  to  fight  each  battle  through ; 
A  will  to  be  courageous — strong, 
A  will  to  do  no  other  wrong; 
A  will  to  tread  life's  rugged  road, 


A  will  to  share  a  brother's  load; 
A  will  to  work,  as  well  as  pray, 
A  will  to  serve  as  best  I  may; 
A  will  to  be  sincere  and  true, 
A  will  the  Father's  will  to  do. 

— Kind  Words. 
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LESSONS   FOR   JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1929 

Lesson  46.  The  Jaredites — Jared  and  His 
Brother. 

Subject:     Divine  Authority^ — History  of 
the  Priesthood  42. 

Objective:  The  objective  of  this,  and 
other  lessons  dealing  with  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  is  to  show  that  the  Lord  had 
upon  this  (American)  continent  servants, 
and  taught  the  people  fhe  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  on  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent. That  this  land  is  choice  above  all 
other  lands  and  therefore  the  Lord  has 
held  it  in  reserve  for  the  habitation  of 
those  who  will  serve  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments,  with  the  promise  that 
if  they  will  do  so  they  shall  be  greatly 
blessed  and  prospered,  but  if  they  will 
not  they  will  be  swept  off  the  face  of 
the  land  when  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  is 
full.  The  history  of  the  Jaredites  is  a 
history  of  a  people  who  came  out  from 
the  Tower  of  Babel  to  this  land,  led  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  possess  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  after  it  had  been  swept 
clear  of  its  inhabitants  after  the  flood. 
The  Priesthood  was  held  by  these  people 
and  they  were  instructed  by  prophets  and 
teachers  until  they  turned  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  and  were  eventually 
destroyed. 

The  Book  of  Ether,  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  should  be  carefully  read.  It 
is  brief  and  can  be  read  in  a  very  short 
time.  Other  historical  matters — in  the 
Bible  and  in  some  good  history^dealing 
with  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
tower  should  be  consulted,  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  story  of  the  Jaredites 
should  be  pointed  out.  Show  that  it  is 
reasonable  and  in  keeping  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Lord  that  a  land  as  choice 
as  the  American  Continent  should  be 
peopled  by  a  race  directed  by  the  Lord, 
and  that  He  would  desire  them  to  keep 
His  commandmients.  Show  to  the  class 
that  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  this 
land  is  "choice"  and  that  its  wealth  and 
advantages  are  greater  than  can  be  found 
in  other  lands.  This  is  a  fact  which  has 
been  discoursed  on  by  many  not  of  the 
Church,  in  recent  years. 


Second   Sunday,   January   13,   1929 

Lesson  47.  The  Jaredites — Their  Rise  and 
FaU. 

Subject:  Divine  Authority — History  of 
the  Priesthood  43. 

Objective:  To  show,  as  already  pointed 
out,  in  the  previous  lesson,  that  on  this 
Western  continent  the  Lord  also  estab- 
lished His  work  by  bringing  to  this  land 
a  faithful  family,  or  number  of  families, 
and  making  covenant  with  them  that  they 
should  possess  the  land  in  peace  and  hap-< 
piness  as  long  as  they  would  serve  the 
God  of  this  land,  who  is  Jesus  Christ. 
Moreover,  that  when  they  did  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  they  were 
blessed  above  other  nations  and  whem 
they  turned  from  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
and  transgressed  they  were  punished  and 
eventually  because  of  their  wickedness 
were  destroyed  and  another  people  came 
to  possess   the   land  in  their   stead. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: The  remarkable  predictions  oi 
the  prophets  among  the  Jaredites  con- 
cerning Christ  and  the  millennial  reign, 
etc.,  should  be  studied  carefully  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  class.  The  great  lesson 
taught  through  the  obedience  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Gospel  principles  and  the  keep- 
ing of  the  laws  of  the  Lord  as  shown 
particularly  in  Ether,  Chapters  9,  10  and 
11,  should  find  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  We  should  profit 
by  the  experiences  of  this  great  people 
and  never  forget  the  promises  the  Lord 
made  anciently — but  which  are  still  irt 
force  upon  this  land — that  the  only  way 
that  peace  and  happiness  may  be  main- 
tained is  through  obedience  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Today  there  is  a  tendency  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  forget 
their  Redeemer,  and  to  break  his  laws, 
and  the  evil  is  growing.  As  Latter-day 
Saints  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
correct  this  condition,  both  by  example 
and  by  precept;  in  observing  the  Sabbath 
Day,  the  meetings  of  the  Church,  and 
every  responsibility  which  has  been  placed 
upon  us.  For  we  are  called  to  be  a  light 
unto  the  world  and  an  example  in  right- 
eousness. 
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Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1929 

Lesson  48.  The  Nephites:    Lehi— the  Re- 
Peopling  of  America. 

Subject:     Divine  Authority — History  of. 
the    Priesthood  44. 

Objective:      To   show   the   continuation 
upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  a  na- 
tion   clothed  with  power    and   divine  au- 
thority, who  were  of  the  House  of  Israel 
sent   here   in   fulfilment   of   the   promises 
made  to  Joseph  in  his  patriarchal  blessing 
by  his  father  Jacob.    Joseph,  as  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  running  over  the 
wall,  received  a  double  portion.    Not  only 
did  Joseph  furnish  two  tribes  in  Israel  but 
the    Lord    gave    him   the    American    con- 
tinent as  his  inheritance  as  well  as  a  por- 
tion among  his  brethren  In  Palestine.  This 
land,    known  in   the   Scriptures   as   Zion, 
and  so  named  by  the  Lord  to  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith,  has  become  the  ever- 
lasting inheritance  of  the  descendants  of 
Joseph    and    his    fellows.       Lehi    was    a 
descendant    of    Manasseh    and    promises 
were  made  to  his  posterity  that  a  remnant 
should  remain  upon  the  land  until  the  end 
of  time,  although,  through  rebellion  and 
wickedness  there  should  be  great  destruc- 
tion   among    them    and    many    of    them 
would  be  swept  off  from  the  face  of  the 
land. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  'Pres- 
entation: It  should  be  understood 
that  these  lessons  ifrom  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
lessons  from  the  Bible  considered  in 
1928,  are  not  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  history  of  the  people  in  detail: 
It  Is  necessary  that  some  understanding 
of  the  history  of  these  people  should  be 
obtained,  and  that  is  one  object  In  pre- 
senting these  lessons,  but  we  are  trying 
to  discover  the  power  of  the  Priesthood  as 
It  was  exercised  among  the  people,  and 
learn  of  the  covenants  made  by  the  Lord 
with  these  peoples;  to  learn  of  the  pre- 


dictions concerning  them  and  also  per- 
taining to  our  own  times.  It  is  our  duty 
to  discover  these  promises  and  learn  how 
our  own  lives  are  afifected  by  them.  Teach- 
ers should  confine  the  discussion  to  the 
matter  in  the  lessons  and  finish  each  les- 
son on  the  day  when  it  Is  presented. 

Fourth   Sunday,  January  27,   1929 

Lesson  49.    The  Nephites— Nephi 

Subject:     Divine  Authority— History  of 
the  Priesthood  45. 

Objective:      To    show   the   faithfulness 
of  Nephi  and  the  blessings  bestowed  upon 
him  and  his  posterity  after  him  because 
of    his    faithfulness.      To    show    also    the 
power  of  the  Priesthood  which  was  upon 
him  and  his  brothers,  Jacob  and  Joseph. 
Also  to  teach  the  story  of  the  Journey- 
ings  of  the  families  of  Lehi  and  Ishmael 
to  the  land  of  promise  and  to  learn  of  the 
revelations  of  the  Lord  given  by  prophecy 
concerning  the  land  of  Zion  and  the  peo- 
ple of   Lehi— both  the  Nephites   and   the 
Lamanltes.     Also  to  teach  us  the  reason 
for  the  preservation  of  a  people  on  this 
land  and  the  object  in  the  coming  forth, 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  the  convlncnig 
of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  in  very  deed  the  Son  of  God,  who  came 
into  the  world  as  the  Redeemer  of  men. 
Also    to   show    that   the    Church    of    God 
was  established  among  the  Nephites  and 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  declared  among 
them. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: A  study  of  the  Life  of  Nephi, 
by  President  George  Q.  Cannon,  will  be 
helpful.  The  wonderful  predictions  made 
by  Nephi  should  be  studied,  since  many 
of  them  are  concerning  the  last  days  and 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  this  dis- 
pensation. The  Dictionary  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  will  be  found  very  helpful  as 
an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  characters  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 


How  to  Read  Books 
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Read    the    preface    first 
through  the  front  door. 

Read  plenty  of  books  about  people 
and  things,  but  not  too  many  books 
about  books. 

Read  one  book  at  a  time,  but  never 
one  book  alone.  Well-born  books  al- 
ways have  relatives.    Follow  them  up. 

Read  the  old  books — those  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Read  them 
slowly,  carefully,  thoroughly. 


Read  no  book  with  which  the  author 
has  not  taken  pains  enough  to  write  in 
a  clean,  sound,  lucid  style.  Life  is 
short. 

Read  over  again  the  ten  best  books 
that  you  have  already  read.  The  re- 
sult of  this  experiment  will  test  your 
taste,  measure  your  advance,  and  will 
fit  you  for  progress  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing.-— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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tween  the  quotation  which  introduces 
lesson  2  with  that  which  introduces 
lesson  1.  Find  their  similarities.  Note 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  language. 
Induce  a  response  in  the  class  members 
to  the  high  plane  of  the  quotations.  Get 
the  grandeur  of  the  call  into  their  con- 
sciousness. Compare  the  people  the  an- 
cient day  missionary  went  out  to  meet 
with  those  to  be  encountered  by  the 
modern  or  latter-day  missionary.  The 
former  day  missionary  went  into  a  world 
that  had  never  heard  of  the  Christ.  To- 
day missionaries  go  largely  among  people 
who  have  been  professing  Him  for  1900 
years.  What  is  the  difference?  What 
account  should  be  taken  of  it?  What  is 
the  attitude  of  the  present  day  world  to- 
ward Jesus? 


LESSONS   FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1929 

Lesson  1.     The  Missions  of  the  Church— 
Their    Geographical    Location. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No    1 

Objective:  To  show  that  God  designs 
salvation  through  the  Gospel  for  all  men 

Supplementary  References:  Church 
Chronology— Jensen;  Biop-raphical  Cyclo- 
pedia—Jensen; History  of  the  Church. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: The  "leaflet"  for  this  lesson 
(as  well  as  all  others)  should  be  given- 
out  a  week  in  advance  of  the  Sunday 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  treated  in  class. 
Review  it  briefly  at  the  time  of  distribu- 
tion, making  definite  assignment  for  pre- 
paration and  try  to  arouse  an  interest 
that  will  induce  the  preparation  of  the 
assignment.  Study  with  the  class  the 
opening  quotation.  At  the  outset  seek  to 
irnpress  them  with  a  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  the  work  they  are  entering  upon,  and 
to  inspire  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
promises  given.  This  revelation  you  will 
recur  to  again  and  again  in  the  course  of 
this  series  of  lessons.  By  use  of  the  map 
the  historic  data  may  be  made  live  and 
fascinating.  Try  to  inspire  every  pros- 
pective missionary  with  a  need  for  know- 
ing and  a  desire  to  know  something  of 
what  the  Church  has  done  in  the  way  of 
observing  the  Divine  Command.  The 
present  must  always  rest  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  past.  No  people  can  afford 
to  forget  its  past;  the  hope  and  promise 
and  inspiration  of  the  future  spring  out 
of  the  past. 

It  is  believed  that  the  questions  sug- 
gested in  the  "leaflet"  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  to  the  teacher  the  line  of 
inquiry   which    should   be    followed. 

Second  Sunday,  January  13,   1929 

Lesson  2.    The  Messianic  World  and  the 
Modern  World. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  2. 

Objective;  To  contrast  the  magnitude 
of_  the  missionary  service  enjoined  in 
this  day  with  that  enjoined  upon  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus. 

Supplementary  References:  Same  as 
Lesson   1. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation:    Let  a  comparison  be  made  be- 


Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1929 

Lesson  3.    Background  of  Our  Present 
Missionary  System. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons   No.   3. 
Objective:      To    show    that   missionary 
service  is  appointed  of  God. 

Supplementary    References:     Doc.   and 
Cov.  11. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation. The  lesson  should  be  so  pre- 
sented as  to  impress  the  truth  that  as 
God  gave  the  message  of  salvation  to  His 
Church,  he  requires  of  the  Church  and 
its_  members  that  they  in  turn  should 
bring  the  message  to  others,  for  it  is 
intended  for  the  salvation  of  all.  By 
entering  upon  this  service  men  becomif 
co-partners  with  God  in  the  work  of 
human  redemption.  The  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  calling  should  be  made 
manifest  through  a  careful  class  consider- 
ation _  of  the  Divine  Command  and  the 
promises  attendant  upon  a  faithful  re- 
sponse as_  expressed  in  the  scriptures  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text  and  other  scriptures. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Why  is  missionary  service  required 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints? 

2.  What  are  the  conditions  precedent 
to  successful  missionary  service? 

3.  What  place  does  previous  study  bear 
in  preparation  for  efficient  missionar;^ 
service? 
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Fourth   Sunday,   January  27,   1929 

Lesson  4.     The  Founding  o£  Latter-day 
Saint  Missions. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  4. 

Objective:  To  give  the  missionary 
some  background  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  work  he  is  entering^  upon. 

Supplementary  References:  Same  as 
Lesson  1,  and  also  the  biographies  of 
early  leaders — Heber  C.  Kimball,  John 
Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Geo.  Q.  Cannon. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: Lead  the  class  into  a  heart-to- 
heart  conversation  with  you  about  the 
relative    values    of    eternal    things    and 


ephemeral  things.  Cite  the  influence  on 
the  world  of  great  exemplars  and  teachers 
^esus,  His  Disciples,  Luther,  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  or  our  own  Church  leaders. 

Questions 

\.  What  are  men  remembered  for,  their 
spiritual  and  intellectual  contributions  t<j> 
the  world,  or  their  material  contributions? 

2.  What  were  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  early  Church  members  to 
proselyte  so  widely  in  the  days  of  their 
poverty? 

3.  What  value  do  you  consider  there  is 
in  a  study  of  the  history  of  Latter-day 
Saint  missions? 
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32.  Jesus'  Love  For  Little  Children; 
He   Blesses   Them. 

3Z.  The  Love  of  Wealth  and  of  Power. 

34.  Feast  at  Bethany. 

35     Jesus'  Final  Visit  in  Jerusalem. 

36.  The  Last  Supper,  and  Attendant  In- 
cidents. 

Z7.  Jesus  at  Gethsemane. 

38.  The  Trial  of  Christ. 

39.  The   Crucifixion  of  Christ. 

40.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Savior. 

41.  Final  Instructions  to  the  Disciples; 
"Feed  My  Lambs." 

42.  The  Ascension;  Reflections  by  way 
of  Conclusion. 

WORK  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1929 

Lesson  1.    An  Introduction. 

Objective:  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with 
conditions  in  Palestine  and  show  that  the 
country  and  the  people  had  been  given  a 
course  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of 
Jesus. 

The  course  in  the  A  department  this 
year  will  be  on  the  "Life  of  Christ."  The 
course,  in  a  general  way,  will  be  based  on 
the  treatment  of  the  book  entitled,  "A  life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  by  Geo.  L. 
Weed.  Many  of  our  homes  already  have 
this  book  and  others  may  readily  obtain 
it. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  read  the  book 
through  at  an  early  date  in  order  to  get 
a  general  view  of  the  course. 

Other  books  that  will  prove  very  help- 
ful to  the  teachers  are  "The  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,"  by  Kent;  "Jesus  the 


NEW  TESTAMENT  "A" 
LESSON  TITLES  FOR  1929 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  The  Birth  of  Jesus. 

3.  The     Flight     into     Egypt     and     the 
Reasons  Therefor. 

4.  At    Home   in    Nazareth. 

5.  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

6.  John  the  Baptist. 

7.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

8.  a.  The    Sojourn    in    the   Wilderness; 
b.  Temptation  of  Jesus. 

9.  The   First  Disciples. 

10.  The  Wedding  at  Canna. 

11.  Cleansing  the   Temple. 

12.  Jesus   and    Nicodemus. 

13.  At  the  Well  of  Sychar. 

14.  "A  Prophet  is  Not  Without  Honor 
Except  in   His  Own   Country." 

15.  The  Draught  of  Fishes. 

16.  Jesus  at  Capernaum. 

17.  The  Call  of  the  Twelve. 

18.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

19.  Some  Notable  Miracles. 

20.  The  Storm  on   Galilee. 

21.  The  Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

22.  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand. 

23.  Jesus  Walks  on  the  Sea. 

24.  Jesus  Again  at  Capernaum. 

25.  Feeding  the    Four    Thousand. 

26.  The  Transfiguration. 

27.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

28.  The    Lord's    Prayer;    Under    What 

Circumstances  Given. 

29.  The  Story  of  the  Good  Samaritan; 
the   Lesson  it  Teaches. 

30.  Jesus'    Concern    for    the   Wayward. 

31.  The   Raising  of  Lazarus. 
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Christ,"  by  James  E.  Talmage;  "Life  o^ 
Christ,"  by  Farrar;  "The  Bible  Unlocked," 
hy  Battenhouse.  The  teacher  may  have 
in  the  home  library  other  equally  helpful 
reference  books,  or  may  obtain  them  at 
the  public  library. 

Ask  your  superintendent  to  obtain  for 
you  at  once,,  a  map  of  Palestine  showing 
the  travels  of  the  Savior.  It  will  be  espe- 
•  cially  helpful  in  putting  over  some  of  your 
lessons;  and  don't  forget,  a  picture  will 
very  often  drive  home  some  point  that 
cannot  otherwise  be  grasped  by  the  pupil. 

Any  good  Bible  atlas,  or  Bible  com- 
mentary will  be  helpful  in  visualizing  and 
understanding  the  geographical,  political 
and  religious  condition  in  Palestine.  "In 
the  Master's  Country"  a  geographical  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  can 
be  obtained  for  the  small  sum  of  25c.  We 
are  advised  that  a  small  number  are  still 
available. 

Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  every 
teacher  will  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  story  as  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself.  Start  now  by  reading  the 
entire  book  of  Luke. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  "In  the 
Master's   Country,"  by  Tarbell: 

"Limits  of  Palestine.  The  southern 
part  of  Syria  was  Palestine,  limited  on  the 
north  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  east  and  south  by  the  desert,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Great  Sea,  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  called  in  ancient  times.  In 
those  days  the  sea,  like  the  desert,  was  a 
barrier,  not  a  means  of  communication  as 
at  present. 

Another  limit  was  given  to  Palestine 
by  the  Jews  themselves.  As  Dr.  Edmond 
Stapfer  says:  "Outside  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem there  was  an  admixture  of  pagan 
population,  and  the  greater  the  distance 
from  the  Holy  City  the  more  the  pagan 
element  predominated.  Where  the  popu- 
lation became  entirely  pagan,  and  the 
Jewish  element  disappeared  altogether,  it 
ceased  to  be  Palestine." 

Very  isolated  was  this  little  country  by 
its  natural  boundaries,  for  "Nature  had 
shut  Palestine  in  and  turned  the  key" 
and  yet  it  lay  between  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity;  on  the  one  side  the  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  Medes  and  Persians; 
and  on  the  other  the  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  across 
Palestine  went  the  great  caravan  routes 
from  one  to  the  other.  "These  nations 
were  its  visitors,  its  guests,  its  terrors, 
but  they  never  were  its  neighbors.  Its 
neighbors  were  the  sea  and  the  desert." 
(page  1). 

"Names  of  Palestine.  The  most  ancient 
name  of  Palestine  is  Canaan.  When  the 
ancient  Hebrews   took  possession   of  the 


land,  they  called  it  the  Land  of  the  He- 
brews,  or  the  land  of  Israel.  In  the  Tal- 
muds  (the  writings  of  the  Jewish  teach- 
ers) it  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  Land  of 
Israel,  or  simply  as  the  Land.  (Most 
of  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Palestine 
after  the  Exile  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  their  territory,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  Persian  Empire,  was  called 
the  Province  of  Judah.) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  our 
modern  name  of  Palestine.  They  called 
the  southern  part  of  Syria,  Syria  Palais- 
tine  (meaning  that  part  of  Syria  in- 
habited by  the  Philistines)  and  later  used 
the  adjective  Palaistine  alone  to  designate 
the  region.  The  Romans  changed  the 
name  to  Palestina,  whence  our  word 
Palestine.  From  the  Prophet  Zechariah 
(Zech.  2:12)  comes  the  term  the  Holy 
Land.  In  Hebrews  11:9  it  is  called  the 
Land  of  Promise"  (page  2). 

In  this  first  lesson,  the  teacher  should 
aim  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  con- 
ditions in  Palestine;  the  views  and  hopes 
of  the  Jews,  all  bearing  on  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  people  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Recall  to  the  class  the  various 
promises  of  the  Lord  to  His  people  about 
their  "Land"  and  their  "King."  Then 
when  this  has  been  done,  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  message  of  the  angel  to 
Mary.  The  conclusion  of  this  lesson  may 
well  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  next 
week's    lesson. 

Remember,  prayerful  preparation  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a 
successful   class  exercise. 

Second  Sunday,  January  13,   1929 
Lesson  2.     The  Birth  of  Christ. 

Text:  Weed,  '-'A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  Chapters  3,  4  and  5. 

Objective:  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with 
the  humble  birth  and  show  the  import- 
ance of  this  event  as  attested  by  the 
coming  of  the  angels  to  announce  it. 

Wise  teachers  will  not  be  content  with 
reading  the  lesson  on  the  leaflet,  and 
the  text  there  suggested,  but  will  read 
also  the  second  chapter  of  Luke  from  the 
first  to  the  fortieth  verses. 

A  very  beautiful  narrative  of  this  lesson 
is  found  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
"The  Life  of  Christ,"  by  Farrar.  In  the 
eighth  chapter  of  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  by 
James  E.  Talmage,  you  will  find  valuable 
material.  See  also  pages  42-48  inclusive 
in  Kent's  "The  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Jesus."  Your  Sunday  School  library 
should  contain  a  copy  of  Dummelow's 
"One  Volume  Bible  Commentary."  This 
book,  in  its  treatment  of  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Luke  will  be  enlightening,  and  will 
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help    more    successfully    to    present    this 
lesson. 

Assign  to  the  members  of  the  class  the 
responsibility  of  getting  a  description  of 
the  stall  where  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
lodged. 

Peloubet  in  the  "International  Bible 
Dictionary,"   says: 

"Manger.  This  word  comes  only  in 
Luke  2:7,  12,  16  in  connection  with  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  meians  a  crib  or 
feeding-trough  but  according  to  Schleus- 
ner  its  real  signification  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  open  court-yard  attached  to 
the  inn  or  Khan,  in  which  the  cattle  would 
be  shut  at  night,  and  where  the  poorer 
travelers  might  unpack  their  animals  and 
take  up  their  lodging,  when  they  were 
either  by  want  of  room  or  want  of  means 
excluded  from  the  house"  (page  383). 

It  is  not  so  important  to  stress  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  a  manger  or  stall  as  it  is 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God,  was  born  among  such  humble 
surroundings.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
would  no  doubt  have  over-ruled  the  cir- 
cumstances so  that  Jesus  could  have  been 
born  among  even  luxurious  surroundings. 
But,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  "by  the  manner 
of  His  birth,  Jesus  showed  His  sympathy 
with  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor,  and  His 
contempt  for  human  splendor.  He  also 
gave  a  foretaste  of  His  future  manner  of 
life,  when  He  'was  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,  and  had  no  place  to  lay  His 
head'." 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  lesson 
of  obedience  as  exemplified  in  Joseph's 
and  Mary's  visit  to  Bethlehem. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the 
fact  that,  while  the  shepherds  were  awe- 
struck and  electrified  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  angels,  they  accepted  the 
message  as  one  that  they  had  long  ex- 
pected. 

Your  Primary  Department  supervisor 
may  have  a  set  of  pictures  containing 
one  depicting  the  visit  of  the  shepherds  or 
the  wise  men.  Borrow  it,  if  you  have 
none  of  your  own,  and  use  it  to  the  en- 
richment of  your  lesson. 

Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1929 

Lesson  3.     The  Flight  Into  Egypt. 

Text:  Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  Chapters  5  and  6. 

Objective:  To  show  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  had  His  protection  and  care 
around  Jesus  even  from  His  birth. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Farrar,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Chap.  IV;  Rand  McNally, 
('Bible  Atlas,"  pp.  103,  104;  Papini,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  pp.  26  to  31. 

What  a  joy  there  is  to  a  teacher  who 
feels   that   the   lesspn   has  been   given   to 


the  enlightenment  and  interest  of  the 
class.  The  use  of  material  to  supple- 
ment the  text  will  help  you  very  far  to- 
wards   this    accomplishment. 

Get  fr.om  a  Bible  Dictionary  or  Bible 
Commentary  some  facts  about  the  true 
character  of  Herod.  The  wise  men  would 
probably  have  already  divined  Herod's 
real  desires  with  regard  to  the  baby 
Jesus,  and  would  have  been  prepared  for 
the  message  given  to  them  in  their  dream. 

The  pupils  imight  wonder  why  Egypt 
was  chosen  as  a  place  of  safety.  Dumme- 
low  tells  us:  "Egypt  was  the  only  place 
of  refuge  easily  reached  from  Bethlehem. 
It  was  outside  the  dominions  of  Herod, 
under  Roman  government,  and  contained 
a  population  of  at  least  a  million  Jews, 
who  were  more  wealthy  and  enlightened 
than  those  of  Palestine."  Dummelow 
Bible   Commentary,  page  628. 

Take  a  map  and  show  the  probable 
route  taken  by  the  "Holy  Family." 

Fourth   Sunday,  January  27,  1929 

Lesson  4.     Jesus  at  Home  in  Nazareth. 

Text:  Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  Chap.  2;  Matt.  2:19-23. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Jesus  had  a 
healthy  normal  childhood  and  developed 
under  beautiful  surroundings. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Papini,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  pp.  34  to  36;  Kent,  "The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pp.  49  to  51; 
Talmage,  "Jesus  the  iChrist,"  Chapter  9; 
Farrar,  "Life  of  Christ,"  Chapter  5;  Bat- 
tenhouse,  "The  Bible  Unlocked,"  Chapter 
20;  Tarbell,  "In  the  Master's  Country," 
pp.  28  and  29.  Any  good  Bible  Diction- 
ar5%  or  Bible  Commentary. 

While  not  very  much  is  definitely  told 
us  about  Jesus'  early  life  in  Nazareth, 
most  boys  and  girls  have  about  the  same 
kind  of  development  during  certain  years. 
The  members  of  the  class  can  be  helped 
to  understand  the  possible  activities  of 
the  boy  Jesus,  by  calling  to  mind  some  of 
the  activities  at  home  and  school,  some 
of  their  own  activities. 

Many  of  our  children,  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  little  valleys,  and  can  easily  pic- 
ture about  what  Nazareth  and  the  valley 
in  which  it  is  situated,  looked  like  to  the 
children  who  lived  there  at  the  time  of 
the  Savior. 

During  Christ's  boyhood  He  lived 
among  agricultural  people,  mason^s, 
smiths,  carpenters,  the  people  who  were 
doing  the  productive  work,  and  were  liv- 
ing the  more  simple  lives.  It  was  this 
contact  that  gave  Him  that  marvelous 
insight  into  the  lives,  habits,  understand- 
ings of  the  people,  that  enabled  Him  to 
teach  so  simply  and  effectively  in  His 
later  years. 
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PROPHETS  AND  PROPHECIES, 
COURSE  "C" 

Introduction 

Having  made  a  study  during  the  last 
year  (1928)  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  Bible  as  our  text,  we 
pass  to  a  study  of  The  Prophets  and 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  Bible  again  our  text.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  from  this  year's  course  we 
shall  come  to  a  larger  appreciation  of 
the  Bible  and  the  wonderful  part  its 
prophets  and  their  prophecies  have  played 
in  the  gospel  plan  as  it  has  come  down 
thiough  the  various  dispensations  to  us 
of  this   one. 

Our  efforts  as  teachers  should  be  to 
assist  the  students  of  this  department  to 
make  application  in  their  lives  of  the  thrill- 
ing messages  of  truth  given  the  people  of 
the  past  through  these  inspired  men.  We 
shall  also  follow  through  many  of  the 
prophecies  proclaimed  and  view  their  ful- 
filment. 

The  lesson  material  for  the  teachers  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  helpful  refer- 
ence works  will  appear  in  the  Juvenile 
each  month.  The  narrative  of  each  lesson 
for  the  students  will  be  published  again 
this  year  in  leaflet  form. 

We  trust  that  the  teachers  of  this  de- 
partment will  equip  themselves  with  the? 
Juvenile  in  order  that  they  may  have  tjie 
advantage  of  the  material  there  provided 
and  that  with  the  help  of  our  Heavenly, 
Father  they  may  all  be  inspired  with  the 
wonderful  opportunity  that  is  theirs. 

WORK  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1929 

Lesson  1.    Prophets:    Their  Place  in  the 
Gospel  Plan 

In  this  lesson  the  first  question  pre- 
sented for  study  is:  What  is  a  prophet? 
G.  Adam  Smith,  Volume  One,  The  Ex- 
positor's Bible  (Twelve  Prophets),  page 
eleven,  says:  "In  its  native  Greek  tongue 
prophet'  meant  not  'one  who  speaks  be- 
fore/ but  'one  who  speaks  for,  or  on  behalf 
of  another'."  Plato  says  "that  the  true 
prophet  is  the  inspired  person,  himself, 
he  _  who  is  in  communication  with  the 
Deity  ^^and  who  speaks  directly  for  the 
Deity.'*  Speaking  farther  the  author  says : 
"It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  think  of 
the  'prophet'  of  the  Old  Testament.     He 


is  a  speaker  for  God.  The  sharer  of 
God's  counsels,  as  Amos  calls  him,  he 
becomes  the  bearer  and  preacher  of  God's 
word.  Prediction  of  the  future  is  only  a 
part  of  an  office  whose  full  function  is  to 
declare  the  character  and  the  will  of 
God." 

Elder  John  Henry  Evans  in  his  talks 
over  the  radio  (K.  S.  L.)  on  the  subject 
"Spiritual  Experts,"  which  talks  were 
later  published  in  the  Young  Woman's 
Journal  from  April  to  October,  1928,  in- 
clusive, in  the  October  number,  page  629, 
says: 

"A  spiritual  expert,  is  one  who  has  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  seen  God,  or  Jesus 
Christ,  or  an  angel;  it  may  be  that  he  has 
been  visited  by  a  spirit  that  has  once 
been  on  the  earth,  or  communed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost;  in  any  event  he  has  more 
knowledge  of  spirit  existences  in  an 
hour  than  anyone  would  be  able  to  gain 
in  a  dozen  years  of  the  most  painstaking 
study. 

"Such  a  man  does  not  acquire  his  ap- 
proaches to  life  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  men.  The  average  man  receives 
impressions  through  the  sense  organs.  He 
meditates  upon  these,  and  then  he  form- 
ulates a  rule  of  life  that  satisfies  him  more 
or  less.  But  all  the  while  he  is  but 
groping  his  way  in  the  dark.  He  is 
never  sure  of  his  knowledge.  But  the 
true  spiritual  expert,  no  matter  in  what 
age  he  may  live,  obtains  his  information 
of  the  spirit  world  direct  from  the  Lord 
and  his  messengers.  He  is  thus  lifted 
up  to  where  he  can  see  general  move- 
ments. He  understands  the  significance 
of  events,  and  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other. And  then  he  knows  for  a  cer- 
tainty. There  is  no  wobbling  in  his  utter- 
ances." 

In  the  Book  of  Life  (Bible  Prophets 
and  Statesmen,  Vol.  4),  it  is  said: 

"The  prophets  were  statesmen  and 
orators  and  social  reformers,  but  they 
were  more  than  these;  they  were  the 
great  religious  teachers  of  the  world.  No 
religious  movement  in  the  world  was  more 
important  than  prophecy.  In  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  religions  it  furnishes  the 
religious  basis  for  morals,  for  the  worship 
of  one  God;  for  individual  religion  as 
over  against  national  religion;  for  the 
conception  of  a  personal  relation  between 
God  and  man.  Every  idea  which  later 
Judaism    and    Christianity    cherished    as 
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essential  came  at  least  in  germ  from  the 
prophets." 

The  second  question  presented  is: 
What  is  the  place  of  the  prophet  in  the 
gospel  plan? 

The  answer  is  given  very  briefly  and 
fully  (Amos  2:7)  as  follows: 

"Surely,  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing, 
but  He  revealeth  His  secret  unto  His 
servants    the   prophets." 

See  also  Deut.  18:18. 

Redford,  in  his  book,  "Prophecy — Its 
Nature  and  Evidence,"  has  said:  "The 
advancement  of  man,  morally  and  spir- 
itually, has  been  mainly  through  the  ap- 
pearance and  ministry  of  exceptional 
men." 

Follow  through  the  history  of  the  gos- 
pel plan  and  show  how  prophets  have 
always  been  with  the  people  to  lead, 
teach,  guide  and  direct  them. 

Point  out  how  universal  their  teachings- 
have  been. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Name  three  essential  attributes  of  a 
prophet. 

2,  Is  the  world  today  in  need  of  pro- 
phets and  do  we  have  them? 

Second  Sunday,  January  13,   1929 

Lesson  2.     Prophecy:     Its  Place  in  the 
Gospel  Plan. 

The  question  here  first  presented  is: 
What  is  prophecy  as  we  shall  here  study 
it? 

It  is  the  mind  and  will  of  God  con- 
cerning His  purposes  as  revealed  to  His 
people  by  His  servants  the  prophets,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  spoken  or 
written  word. 

It  is  to  be  differentiated  from: 

1.  The  result  of  scientific  insight  which 
enables  the  scientist  through  his  knowl- 
edge of  certain  natural  phenomena  to 
state  what  will  result  from  a  given  re- 
action. 

Pasteur,  as  a  result  of  his  isolating 
bacteria,  was  able  to  predict  a  result  if 
certain  methods  were  employed  in  the 
uses  of  his  discovery. 

2.  The  result  of  an  highly  developed 
rriioral  consciousness  which  a  man  may 
develop  in  studying  the  moral  decline  of 
a  people  or  nation.  The  sociologist  is 
able  to  say  what  will  happen  to  a  people 
if  he  finds  them  given  over  to  immoral 
practices. 

3.  The  result  of  genius,  or  the  almost 
superhuman  mind,  which  enables  rare  in- 
dividuals to  make  known  truths  that  are 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  people  at 
large.       Voltaire     was     a     phSlosophioal 


genius  and  dealt  with  many  matters  of 
future  importance.  Edison,  a  practiced 
or  mechanical  genius,  by  reason  of  his 
knowledge,  has  been  able  to  foretell  de- 
velopments within  the  field  of  his  genius. 
None  of  these  could  predict  the  com- 
ing of  a  Christ,  which  would  affect  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  an  entire  world 
as  did  Isaiah. 

Our  seventh  Article  of  Faith  names 
prophecy  as  a  gift.  In  Doc.  and  Gov., 
Sec.  46:22,  prophecy  is  listed  as  a  gift  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  second  question  Is:  What  place 
does  prophecy  hold  in  the  gospel  plan? 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  earth  and  of  the  life 
of  man. 

1.  The  naturalistic  conception.  Here 
we  have  the  story  of  man  as  man  ha§ 
been  able  to  formulate  it  by  his  own 
powers  apphed  to  what  he  has  observed. 

2.  The  theological  conception.  Here 
man  is  conceived  of  as  the  offspring  of 
God,  the  earth  and  all  else  is  prepared 
by  God  for  his  development.  Man  has 
been  removed  from  God's  presence  by 
sin,  but  he  has  not  been  left  without 
help,  because  as  we  are  told.  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  I  Moses  39,  "For  behold, 
this  is  my  work  and  my  glory;  to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of 
man."  Redford  in  his  work  "Prophecy," 
quoting  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  says: 

"There  is,  throughout  the  Old  Test- 
ament, a  special  presence  of  God  prepar- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  a  gracious  pur- 
pose on  His  part  to  restore  man  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection  and  happiness 
than  that  from  which  he  fell.  The  Bible 
begins  by  describing  man  as  standing  in 
a  nearer  relation  to  God  than  any  other 
created  being  on  this  earth.  It  describes 
his  first  estate  of  innocence,  his  fall,  and 
the  promise  given  by  God  of  his  restor- 
ation. We  assert  that  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  there  Is  an  express  and 
successive  working  of  the  Deity  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  promise." 

And  further  the  author  says: 

"The  prediction  of  future  events  Is  a 
distinct  pledge  of  the  Divine  Word — a 
challenge  to  the  people  of  God  to  cast 
themselves  upon  that  word,  as  a  word 
which  must  be  a  still  greater  stimulus  to 
faith,  and  In  its  fulfilment  a  still  greater 
food  of  the  soul." 

Throughout  all  ages  according  to  the 
story  we  have  of  God's  care  of  His  peo- 
ple, He  has  kept  them  well  informed  in 
advance  through  prophecy  of  what  would 
happen  to  them,  thus  assisting  constantly 
to  restore  man  "to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  and  happiness  than  that  from 
which  he  fell." 
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The  life  of  early  Israel  and  the  Ne- 
phites  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  this 
fact. 

Questions   for    Teachers 

1.  Give  three  tests  which  you  would 
apply  in  classifying  a  prediction  of  future 
events  as  really  prophecy. 

2.  What  three  great  prophecies  have 
most  impressed  you?  Give  your  reasons 
for   selecting  the  three  you  do. 

Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1929 

Lesson  3.    Prophecies  as  They  are  Found 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  objective  of  this  lesson  is  to  give 
the  students  a  general  view  of  the  scope 
covered  by  the   course. 

From  a  study  of  the  subject  matter  the 
course  lends  itself  to  the  following  classi- 
fication: 

_  1.  The  period  of  the  patriarchs  and 
kings,  covering  the  tim,e  from  Adam  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
Judges.  That  would  include  the  follow- 
ing: 
Adam.  Joseph. 

Enoch  (Pearl  of  Moses. 

Great  Price).  Joshua. 

Noah.  Samuel. 

Abraham.  David. 

Isaac.  Solomon. 

Jacob.  Rehoboam. 

None  of  these  men  are  particularly 
known  as  prophets,  except  Samuel,  and 
yet  most  of  them  exercised  the  gift  of 
prophecy  in  some  way  and  at  some  time. 
For  instance,  the  record  of  the  earliest 
predictions  and  teachings  of  what  the 
future  held  was  given  in  the  form  of 
blessings. 

2.  The  men  who  constituted  the  proph- 
ets as  known  in  the  Old  Testament  began 
with  Amos  who  came  to  the  Northern 
kingdom  after  its  separation  from  Judah 
m  the  days  of  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon. 
.Some  authors  classify  the  proptiets 
under  the  heads  of  "The  major  and  the 
minor  prophets,"  while  others,  such  as 
Ihe  Book  of  Life,  Vol.  4,  list  all  the 
prophets  chronologically.  We  adopt  the 
latter  and  herewith  submit  the  list  as 
follows:  Haggai. 

The  Prophets  Zechariah. 

Amos.  Obadiah. 

Hosea.  Malachi. 

Isaiah..  Joel. 

Micah.  Jonah. 

Zephaniah.  Daniel. 

Nahum.  The  Exile 

Habakkuk.  Ezra. 

Jeremiah.  Nehemiah. 

Ezekiel. 


The  books  of  the  Bible  known  by  the 
names  of  these  prophets,  except  for  the 
Books  of  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of  Solomon,  make 
up  the  entire  last  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  books  do  not  appear  in  the 
order  of  the  prophets  as  named  but  begin 
with  Ezra  and  end  with  Malachi.  There 
is  no  particularly  elucidating  way  in  which 
to  account  for  this  arrangement. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  varied  both  as 
to  time  and  place  and  as  to  whether  of 
general  or  special  application. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  teachers  to  pre- 
pare examples  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of 
prophecies. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

.  1.  How  may  a  blessing,  such  as  was 
given  by  Abraham  to  Isaac,  carry  a 
prophecy? 

2.  Name  the  three  prophets  that  appeal 
to  you  most  and  give  your  reasons. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  27,  1929 
Lesson  4.     The  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  young  people  to  these 
two  major  propositions: 

1.  That   prophecy  is  fulfilled. 

2.  That  regardless  of  such  fact  its  ful- . 
filment    has    little    apparent    effect    upon 
the  lives  of  the  people. 

In  teaching  the  first  proposition  con- 
sidet  with  the  class  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament,  such 
as  those  concerning  Christ,  from  the  New 
Testament  such  as  those  concerning  this 
falling  away  of  the  people  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  from  the  Book  of  Mormon 
such  as  those  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Nephites  from  modern  day  prophecies, 
such  as  the  coming  of  the  civil  war  (as 
to  the  last — see  Nephi  Morris's  little  book 
on  modern  day  prophecies  and  their  ful- 
filment.) 

In  teaching  the  second  proposition 
point  out  how  few  people  at  any  time 
have  responded  to  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

Is  It  because  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
precies  comes  about  so  naturally  that  the 
miraculous  is  missing? 

Are  many  people  even  affected  by  the 
miraculous? 

Is  it  because  men  only  understand  the 
things  of  God  by  and  through  the  Spirit 
of  God? 

If  so  what  is  the  lesson  to  us? 
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COURSE  "B" 
Introduction 

The  1929  Course  of  Study  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  provides  for  a  treatment  of 
the  subject  "Gospel  Teachings  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon." 

The  ground  work  for  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  book  from  that  standpoint 
has  been  laid  in  the  1928  study,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  historical  aspects  of 
the  work. 

It  is  the  hope  that  this  year's  study  will 
establish  in  the  minds  of  ovir  young  peo- 
ple a  deep  respect  for  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon as  an  authoritative  comprehensive 
source  of  information  on  the  gospel  plan 
of  salvation. 

As  heretofore,  lessons  will  be  placed 
weekly,  in  the  hands  of  the  class.  These 
leaflets  will  treat  the  teachings,  exhorta- 
tations,  revelations,  and  visions  of  the 
men  who  made  the  history  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  and  who  were  the  acknowl- 
edsfed  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people. 

For  example,  beginning  will  be  had 
with  Lehi.  The  important  truths  he  ut- 
tered will  be  quoted  in  the  leaflets,  and 
classified  under  appropriate  headings,  i.  e., 
faith,  obedience,  humility,  priesthood,  etc., 
etc. 

Questions  will  appear  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
discussion  on  the  subjects  listed. 

By  this  method  of  treatment,  it  is  hoped 
that_  the  class  will  attach  to  each  Ne- 
phitic  prophet  and  leader  a  definite  sig- 
nificance, _  as  an  authorized  interpreter  of 
the  principles  of  the  gospel. 

Since  the  lessons  are  to  be  given  in 
chronological  order,  an  appropriate  set- 
ting will  be  furnished  in  each  case,  en- 
abling the  class  to  connect  the  teachings 
with  the  related  historical  events.  Thus, 
all  of  Lehi's  utterings  will  be  understood 
in  connection  with  his  great  exodus,  and 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  race 
on  a  new  continent.  Samuel's  exhorta- 
tions will  come  on  the  eve  of  the  Savior's 
birth,  so  that  his  sayings  will  have  full 
significance    to    the    class    that    is    thus 


permitted  to  know  the  condition,  the 
time  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  when 
he  appeared  among  them. 

Such  prophets  as  Alma,  Mosiah,  Ben- 
jamin and  Mormon  will  be  given  more 
attention  than  some  others  on  account  of 
the  outstanding  importance  and  clarity 
of  their  teachings. 

January 

Two  lessons  will  be  devoted  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon; two  lessons,  to  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Bible. 

The  purpose  back  of  this  study  is  to 
prove  our  contention,  as  given  in  the  8th 
article  of  faith;  that  we  believe  the  Bible 
to  be  the  Word  of  God  as  far  as  it  is 
translated  correctly;  we  also  believe  the 
Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

It  will  be  shown  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  has  never  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  men  of  God,  who  knew  the  Gos- 
pel, and  who  appreciated  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  the  writings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bible  comes  down  to  us  through  many 
translations  and  is  only  a  partial  ac- 
count of  what  otherwise  might  have  been 
a  completely  authoritative,  clear  record 
of  God's  dealings  with  his  people  over 
centuries  of  time. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sacredness  of  the 
Bible  will  be  stoutly  defended.  The  teach- 
er is  asked  to  present  this  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  sacred  books  in  such 
manner  that  the  class  will  maintain  their 
appreciation  for  the  Bible;  but  will  also 
look  upon_  the  Book  of  Mormon  (the 
text  for  this  year)  as  being  the  superior 
of  the  two  from  the  standpoint  of  auth- 
ority and  completeness  in  its  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  plan. 

A_  prayerful,  studious  approach  to  this 
subject,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should 
result  in  fortifying  the  boys  and  girls  in 
this  department  in  their  belief  in  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Gospel  in  these,  the  last 
days. 


Pave  the  Way  for  Teachers 

The_  Sunday  School  teacher,  like  his  Lord,^  is  engaged  'n  the  teach- 
ing ministry  of  the  Kingdom.  What  more  noble  work  can  a  super- 
intendent do  than  to  pave  the  way  for  his  teachers  to  do  their  best 
work — conserving  their  time,  shielding  them  from  interruption,  recog- 
nizing their  service,  encouraging  them  in  their  task,  and  providing  for 
them  every  help? — S.  S.  Executive. 
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LESSONS  FOR  1929 
Introductory 

The  1928  Church  History  course  was 
planned  to  follow  the  biographies  of 
Church  leaders  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  preserve  a  chronological  order  of 
events.  _  The  1929  course  will  consist  of 
interesting  narratives  and  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Some  of  the  early  lessons  will  be  found 
to  treat  events  referred  to  in  last  year's 
course,  but  the  leaflet  presentation  will 
be  found  to  be  very  different  so  that  the 
studious  teacher  should  have  no  trouble  in 
preparing  such  a  treatment  of  these  most 
important  events  as  will  make  them 
highly  interesting  to  those  members  who 
took  last  year's  course. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  to  review 
the  early  lessons  of  last  year. 

Some  of  the  references  given  in  the 
Juvenile  will  be  to  books  now  out  of 
print,  but  since  many  thousands  of  such 
volumes  are  to  be  found  in  public  and 
private  libraries  we  believe  the  references 
will  be  valuable  to  many  teachers.  We 
suggest  that  teachers  list  the  books  avail- 
able to  them  and  to  aid  such  listing  we 
submit  below  the  titles  of  the  books  which 
will  be  most  useful  in  the  course: 

History  of  the  Church — In  several  vol- 
umes. 

Essentials  in  Church  History — Smith. 

*One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism — 
Evans. 

Life  of  Joseph  Smith — Cannon. 

*Life  of  Joseph  Smith — His  Mother. 

Historical    Record — Jenson. 

History  of  Utah — Whitney. 

Brief  History  of  the  Church — Anderson. 

*Autobiography   of   Parley   P.    Pratt. 

Rise  and   Fall  of  Nauvoo — Roberts. 

Our  Church  and  People — Evans. 

Writings  of  the  Prophet — Pearl  of 
Great   Price. 

Restoration  of  the  Gospel — Widtsoe. 

Young  Folks  History  of  the  Church- 
Anderson. 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1929 

Lesson    1.     Joseph's    Remarkable    Story 
and  its  Effects. 

Text:     Lesson  No.  1. 

Objective:  To  show  that  in  answer  to 
fervent  prayer  God  revealed  Himself  to 
the  boy  Joseph. 


*Out  of  Print. 


Supplementary  References:  Evans,  pp. 
16-36;  Essentials,  pp.  41-49;  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  "The  Writings  of  Joseph 
Smith";  Young  Folks  Church  History, 
Anderson,  pp.  12-14;  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  1,  pp.  6-8;  New  Witness  for 
God,  Roberts,  Vol.  1,  pp.  91-191,  113-115. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: 1st.  Point  out  the  seriousness 
and  thoughtfulness  of  Joseph  as  a  boy 
of  fourteen.  2nd.  Help  pupils  to  under- 
stand why  Joseph  should  seek  the  solitude 
of  the  woods  as  the  scene  for  his  prayer. 
3rd.  Show  why  the  Son  and  not  the 
Father  delivered  the  message.  4th.  Show 
why  the  Christian  sects  combined  against 
Joseph  Smith's  testimony.  ■ 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  to  you  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  about  the  first  vision? 

2.  Name  the  most  significant  truths 
imparted  in  the  first  vision. 

Secooid  Sunday,  January  13,  1929 

Lesson  2.    Moroni  and  the  Youthful  Seer. 

Text:     Leaflet  No.  2. 

Objective:  To  show  that  only  by 
patient  and  humble  pleading  Joseph  re- 
ceived a  second  vision. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials, 
pp.  50-61;  Ezekiel  37:15-23;  D.  &  C.  27:5; 
P.  of  G.  P.,  Joseph  Smith's  writing;  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  Vol.  1,  pp.  9-15;  New 
Witness  for  God,  Vol.  2,  pp.  49-68,  374- 
375;  Improvement  Era,  April,  1923  (article 
on  size  of  plates,  etc.);  Evans,  pp.  40-103; 
Restoration,  Widtsoe,  pp.  1-79. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: (1)  Outline  briefly  Joseph's 
preparation  during  the  three  year  inter- 
val; (2)  Show  who  Moroni  was;  (3)  Why 
Moroni,  rather  than  some  other  Nephite 
should  bring  the  message;  (4)  The  gen- 
eral information  given  during  each  of  the 
nine  visits  before  Joseph  got  the  plates; 
(You  can  tell  the  exact  information  dur- 
ing the  first  five  visits.  Joseph  gives  us 
this);  (5)  Give  enough  of  the  scripture 
quoted  to  show  that  Moroni  understood 
the  Bible  we  now  use  and  that  he  ac- 
cepted it;  (6)  Show  the  powers  of  "Good 
and  Evil"  manifested  at  the  hiill,  the 
morning  of  Joseph's  first  visit;  (7)  De- 
scribe the  Plates,  their  size  and  material. 
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Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  temptation  did  the  receipt  of 
the  plates  bring  to  Joseph? 

2.  What  were  the  words  of  the  angel 
as  Joseph  took  the  plates  from  their  rest- 
ing place,  ready  to  leave  for  his  home? 

Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1929 

Lesson  3.     The  Days  of  Translation. 

Text:     Leaflet  No.  3. 

Objective:  To  show  that  although 
Joseph  was  aided  by  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  still  to  exercise  the  ^ift  of  transla- 
tion required  constant  faithfulness  and 
effort. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials, 
pp.  61-71,  81-83;  New  Witness  for  God, 
Vol.  2,  Chaps  6,  7,  8,  23;  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  1,  pp.  18-31,  71-76;  Evans 
68-72,  89-103;  (See  interesting  details, 
Evans  64-67.) 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: (1)  Show  the  help  received 
from  Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery  and 
others;  (2)  Joseph  did  not  translate  at 
his  Father-in- Law's  home,  but  lived  in 
a  little  place  purchased  from  the  Hales; 
(3);  Show  why  Professor  Anthon  ex- 
claimed, "I  cannot  read  a  sealed  book"; 
(4)  Present  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  class, 
showing  the  portion  which  replaced  what 
was  lost  by  Martin  Harris;  (5)  Show 
why  we  should  not  plead  with  the  Lord 
when  He  or  His  servants  forbid;  (6) 
Describe  the  seer  stone  and  the  Urim  and 
Thummim;  (7)  Show  that  most  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  written  by  Oliver 
Cowdery  as  dictated  by  the  Prophet,  and 
that  during  all  these  months  the  scribe 
was  not  permitted  at  any  time  to  see  the 
Plates. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Why  did  not  the  Lord  permit  Joseph 
to  re-translate  the  portion  lost  by  Martin 
Harris? 

2.  How  can  you  illustrate  that  the  good 
things  we  enjoy  are  obtained  only  by 
effort  and  that  God's  gifts  must  be  dili- 
gently and  humbly  sought  after? 


Fourth  Sunday,   January  27,   1929 

Lesson  4.    Witnesses  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon 

Text:     Leaflet  No.  4. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God  attests 
His  works  by  evidence  that  are  abun- 
dant for  those  who  have  a  desire  to  know 
the   truth. 

Supplementary  iReferences:  Essentials 
72-80;  Ether  5:4;  II  Nephi  27:12,  13;  Doc. 
and  Cov.,  Sec.  17;  (See  Doc.  and  Gov. 
Commentary,  Sec  17);  New  Witness  for 
God,  Vol.  3,  pp.  347-357;  Evans,  pp.  7Z- 
85;  Young  Folks  History  of  the  Church, 
Anderson,  pp.  28-32;  The  Restoration, 
Widtsoe,  pp.  172-191. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and'  Pres- 
entation: _  (1)  Show  that  the  call  of  the 
Three  Witnesses  was  by  divine  revelation; 
(2)  Try  to  get  your  pupils  into  the  atti- 
tude of  those  four  men  that  morning,  who 
Jcnew  if  they  were  not  rejected,  they 
would  see  an  angel  as  well  as  the  sacred 
treasures:  (3)  Give  the  Hves  of  these  men 
before  their  testimony  and  after,  (See 
Leaflets  1928,  Nos.  14,  15,  16);  (4)  Show 
definitely  the  difference  between  the  testi- 
mony of  the  three  and  that  of  the  eight 
witnesses— the  three  seeing  "In  Glory," 
the  eight,  no  glory  or  divine  Hght  or  mes- 
senger; one  given  at  the  Whitmer  home, 
the  other  twenty-five  miles  away  at  the 
Smith  home,  but  just  a  few  days  apart; 
(5)  As  Joseph  and  Mother  (Mary)  Whit- 
mer_  saw  the  plates,  there  were  at  least 
"Thirteen  Witnesses";  (6)  Inspire  in  your 
pupils  a  desire  to  learn  the  evidences  of 
God's  dealings  with  men. 


Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Wlitnesses  left  the 
Church  yet  remained  true  to  their  testi- 
monies? 

2.  Point  out  the  difference  between  the 
testimony  of  the  three  and  that  of  the 
eight  witnesses. 


Get  the  "Kick"  Out  of  Your  Work 

The  man  who  "doesn't  get  any  kick  out  of  things"  won't  put  any 
into  them;  and  the  greater  his  zest  for  living,  the  stronger  his  super- 
tendency  will  be.  If  there  is  that  within  a  man  which  reaches  out 
responsively  to  the  winsomeness  of  the  Beginner;  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Junior,  to  the  vnU-to-know  of  the  young  person,  and  to  the 
practical  problem  of  the  adult,  the  school  that  man  superintends  will 
have  vitality  and  life. — S.  S.  Executive. 
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WORK  FOR  JANUARY,  1929 
Preview   Questions 

1.  Read  Moses  3:6,  7,  and  explain  what 
yon  understand  by  the  "spiritual  cre- 
ation." 

2.  (a)  Why  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  so  important  to  every  indi- 
vidual? (b)  What  does  the  Book  teach 
the  world  as  to  the  personality  of  God? 

3.  (a)  Why  was  the  fall  of  Adam  neces- 
sary? (b)  Name  some  of  the  blessings 
that  came  to  us  through  the  fall. 

4.  What  application  can  you  make  of 
Cain's  question— "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1929 

Lesson  1.     Our  Heavenly  Home  and 
Parentage 

Text:  Pearl  of  Great  Price— Abraham 
3:22-29;  Moses  4:1-5.  Bible— Isaiah  14: 
12-14;    Jude    6;    Revelations    12:7-9. 

Reference:      Lesson    Leaflet    No.    1. 

Objective:  God  is  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  if  we  truly  love  and  always 
obey  Him  we  shall  sometime  return  to 
the  Heavenly  Home  and  hve  with  Him 
forever  more. 

Memory  Gem:  "We  love  Him  because 
He  first  loved  us."     (I  John  4:19.) 

Songs:  "In  the  Sky  Above  Us  (Hollis 
Drnn,  First  Year).  "Two  Little  Hands" 
(Songs  for  Children,"  by  W.  W.  Gil- 
christ). 

Outline: 

I.  Our  Heavenly   Home. 

(1)  With    whom    associated. 

(2)  Spiritual  existence  only. 
II.  Our  Desire  for  Bodies. 

III.  The    Council   in    Heaven. 

(1)  God's    plan. 

(2)  A    Redeemer    needed. 

(a)  The  two  officers. 

(b)  Which    accepted— why? 

IV.  The  RebelHon. 

(1)  By    whom. 

(2)  Their   punishment. 

V.  The  Two  Powers— Good  and_  Evil — 

working    now    with    the    Spirit    on 

earth. 

Point  of  Contact:     (Adapted  from  the 

story,  "What  Has  God  Given  My  Home?" 

—Book  of  Life,  Vol.  1.) 

There  was  a  man  who  liked  very  much 


to  talk  to  children.  One  day  at  the  close 
of  school  he  met  some  children  and  asked, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  They  answered, 
"Home."  "What  is  home?"  he  asked. 
"Home  is  that  little  yellow  house  across 
the  street,"  said  one.  "It  is  our  apart- 
ment down  there,"  said  a  boy  as  he 
pointed  towards  a  large  building.  "Home 
is  where  father  and  mother  live,"  said 
another. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  wise  man,  "Why 
do  you  call  so  m,any  plaQes  home?" 
"Home  is  where  we  live,"  answered  one. 

"I  think,"  said  a  little  girl,  "that  home 
is  where  you  live  with  somebody  who 
loves  you  and  is  glad  to  see  you  when  you 
come  in." 

The  wise  man  said,  "I  think  you  are 
right.  God  put  love  in  the  hearts  of  your 
parents  for  you,  to  make  a  happy  place 
in  which  to  live.  God  gave  you  your 
home." 

This  earthly  home  is  not  the  only  home 
you  have  ever  lived  in.  I  should  Hke  to 
tell  you,  today,  of  another  home  that  God 
provided  for  you  before  you  came  to  this 
earth. 

AppHcation:  How  can  we  thank  God 
for  the  great  gift  of  earthly  life  to  usr 
(Prayer,  honoring  His  name,  respect  for 
His  houses  of  worship,   etc.) 

How  can  we  prepare  ourselves  so  that 
God  will  welcome  us  back  to  our  Heav- 
enly Home?  (Service  to  Him  and  His 
creations;  clean  thoughts,  clean  living, 
etc.)  ' 

Second  Sunday,   January  13,   1929 

Lesson  2.    How  the  Earth  Was  Formed. 

Text:  Genesis  1;  2:1-3.  Pearl  of 
Great  Price—Moses  2;  Abraham  4;  5:1-7. 

Reference:     Leaflet   No.  2. 

Objective:  Love  and  Reverence  for 
God  are  shown  by  loving  and  revering 
what  He  has  created. 

Memory  Gem:  "God  saw  everything 
that  He  had  made  and  behold,  it  was 
very  good." 

Songs:  "The  Wide,  Wide  World"  (to 
be  sung  to  the  children) ;  "Greeting  of  the 
Sun"  (Both  from  "Songs  of  the  Child 
World,"  by  Gaynor).  "God  Our  Father 
Made  the  Night"  ("Song  Stories,"  by 
Patty    Hill). 

Ovitline; 

I.  God  the  Creator. 
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II.  Order  of  Creation. 

(1)  Light. 

(2)  Separation  of  earth  and  sky. 

(3)  Separation    of    land    and    water. 

(4)  Plant   Life. 

(5)  Sun,    moon    and    stars — use    and 
beauty   of   each. 

(6)  Animal   life— Man. 

(1)  Fish  and  fowl. 

(2)  Cattle,  etc. 

(3)  Man. 

(a)  In  the  image  of  God. 

(b)  To  dominate  over  all, 

HI.  Time  required  for  the  creation. 
IV.  The  Sabbath  Day. 

(1)  By  Whom  established. 

(2)  Purpose  of  it. 

Point  of  Contact:  Say  to  the  children: 
"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things  I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy 
as   kings." 

Name  some  of  the  things  we  have  that 
make  us  very  happy.  Who  provided  us 
with  all  of  them? 

Application:  If  you  should  give  a  gift 
to  someone  and  it  was  mistreated  by 
them,  torn  or  thrown  away,  how  would 
you  feel? 

God  has  presented  us  with  more  gifts 
than  we  could  count.  How  are  we  using 
these  gifts?  Perhaps  you  have  some  petS; 
or  a  beautiful  flower  garden.  In  what 
way  are  you  able  to  show  your  appre- 
ciation to  God  for  them?  (Develop  from 
the  children  many  practical  ways  in  which 
they  can  revere  and  love  God's  creations 
through  proper  care  of  them  and  thus 
show  love  for   God.) 

Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1929 
Lesson  3.     The  First  Parents. 

Text:  Genesis  2,  3;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses  3:8-25;  5:4-11. 

Reference:      Lesson   Leaflet    No.   3. 

Objective  and  Memory  Gem: 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

Songs:  "Dearest  Names"  ("Primary 
and  Kindergarten  Songs,"  Thomassen); 
"Love  at  Home"  (D.  S.  S.  Song  Book, 
No.  46).  Also  songs  listed  for  Lesson 
No.  2. 


Poem: 
tiful." 


"All  Things  Bright  and  Beau- 


All   things    bright    and    beautiful 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful. 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 


Each  little  flower  that  opens, 
Each  Httle  bird   that  sings. 
He  made  their  glowing  colors, 
He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  rich  man  in  his  castle, 
The  poor  man  at  the  gate, 
God  made  them  high  or  lowly, 
And  ordered  their  estate. 

The  purple-headed  mountain, 
The  river  running  by, 
The  sunset  and  the  morning. 
That  brightens  up  the  sky; 

The  cold  wind  in  the  winter. 
The  pleasant  summer  sun. 
The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden. 
He  made  them,  every  one. 

The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood, 
The  meadows  where  we  play. 
The  rushes  by  the  water, 
We  gather  every  day; 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them. 
And   lips   that  we   might  tell, 
How  great  is  God  Almighty, 
Who  has  made  all  things  so  well. 

Outline: 

I.  God's    Greatest    Creation— The    First 
Parents. 

(1)  Their  home. 

(2)  Honor    due    them. 

II.  God  talked  with  Adam  and  Eve. 

III.  Breaking  the  Commandment. 

(1)  The   Commandment. 

(2)  The  Temptation. 

(3)  The  Fall. 

IV.  The   Result. 

(1)  Driven    from    Garden. 

(2)  Changes   in    the    earth.    ■ 

(3)  Labor   and    pain. 

V.  Plan  of  Salvation  Revealed. 

(1)  The    Angel's    message. 

(2)  Adam  and  Eve  rejoice. 

Point  of  Contact:  The  head  teacher 
might  recite  to  the  whole  class  the  poem 
"All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful,''  or 
the  teachers  may  repeat  it  in  their  indi- 
vidual groups. 

Name  some  of  the  things  which  our 
poem  tells  us  God  made  for  us.  (Discuss 
the  creation  of  light,  vegietation,  etc., 
leading  up  to  the  greatest  creation,  that 
of  man.) 

Application:  Here  is  an  opportunity 
of  using  the  memory  gem  for  the  appli- 
cation. After  explanation  and  memory, 
work  you  will  find  it  will  be  easy  to 
emphasize  the  love  and  honor  we  should 
feel  for  the  .first  parents. 
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Fourth   Sunday,  January  27,   1929 

Lesson  4.     Earth's  First  Children. 

Text;  Genesis  4;  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
Moses  5;   6:1-10. 

Reference:     Lesson  Leaflet  No.  4. 

Objective:  Those  who  serve  the  Lord 
are   safe   from  great   temptation. 

Memory  Gem:  "If  thou  doest  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." 

Songs:  "Obedience"  (Primary  and 
Kindergarten  Songs,"  by  Thomassen) ; 
"FlI  Serve  the  Lord  While  I  Am  Young," 
(D.  S.  S.  Song  Book,  No.  159);  "Two 
Little  Hands"  (Songs  for  the  Children," 
by  Gilchrist);  "In  the  Sky  Above  Us" 
(Hollis  Dann— 1st  Year). 

Outline: 

I.  The    First    Children. 

Taught  to  do  right. 
II.  Cain   and  Abel. 

Their  characteristics. 

III.  Their   Offerings. 

(1)  The  love  offerings. 

(2)  The  Selfish  OflFering. 

IV.  Result  of  Greed. 
Cain's  Punishment. 

Point  of  Contact:  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  of  two  boys.  See  which  one  of  them 
you  would  like  for  your  playmate.  Ted 
is  a  boy  who  is  always  happy  and  kind. 
I  think  the  reason  for  this  is  because  he 
is  always  obedient.  Mother  never  asks 
him  to  do  a  thing  but  he  is  always  ready. 
He  is  never  absent  from  Sunday  School 
and  I  am  sure  he  loves  his  Father  in 
Heaven. 

Bob  is  quite  different.  He  doesn't  do 
a  thing  his  mother  and  teacher  ask  him 
to.  I  have  known  him  to  go  to  the  park 
during  the  Sunday  School  period.  He 
is  usually  cross  and  unhappy. 

Which    boy    would    you    choose    for    a 


playmate?  Which  would  Heavenly  Father 
love  most?     Why? 

Application:  Suppose  some  Sunday 
you  should  want  very  much  to  go  to  the 
canyon.  You  may  think:  "Oh  it  is  only 
for  once.  It  won't  hurt  to  go  just  today. 
You  may  go  and  have  a  very  nice  time. 
The  next  Sunday  comes.  How  would  you 
feel?  Where  would  you  like  to  go? 
Would  it  be  easier  to  do  right  and  go 
to  Sunday  School,  or  to  do  wrong  and 
go  somewhere   else? 

Why  is  it  dangerous  for  us  to  become 
angry?  Jealous?  etc.  (Develop  the  thought 
that  through  once_  listening  to  the  evil 
ternpter  it  is  much  easier  to  do  so  again.") 


The  Review  of  the  Previous  Sundays 
Lesson 

Too  often  the  teacher  will  commence 
her  review  with  some  such  questions  as 
"What  did  you  learn  about  last  Sunday?" 
or,  "What  was  our  story  about  last  Sun- 
day?" The  teacher  fully  deserves  the 
blank  expression  that  the  children  re- 
spond with.  Space  will  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  the  many  splendid  method^ 
of  review,  but  it  is  the  leading  question 
that  seems  most  difficult  for  the  teachers 
in  our  d£.partment. 

Perhaps  an  example  may  be  helpful. 
Let  us  take  Lesson  No.  3: 

"Who  would  like  to  tell  of  the  most 
beautiful  garden  ever  made?"  Who 
planted  it?"  "For  whom  was  it  planted?" 
"Did  Adam  live  in  it  alone?"  "Why 
didn't  Adam  and  Eve  stay  in  this  garden 
iforever?" 

In  some  instances  the  questions  may 
lead  up  so  well  to  the  lesson  for  the 
day  that  no  other  point  of  contact  may 
be  needed.  This  could  easily  be  true  of 
Lessons  3  and  4  for  January. 


Take  Care  of  Me 


You  had  better  take  care  of  me.  Per- 
haps you  don't  think  much  of  me  at  times, 
but  if  you  were  to  wake  up  some  morning 
and  realize  you  did  not  have  me,  you 
would  start  that  day  with  an  uqeasy 
feeling. 

From  me  you  get  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  such  luxuries  as  you  enjoy. 

If  you  want  me  to — badly  enough — 
I'll  get  you  a  twelve-cylinder  automobile, 
and  a  home  on  the  Main  Line  in  the  finest 
neighborhood. 

But  I  am  exacting;  I  am  a  jealous  mis- 
tress.    Sometimes  you  appear  hardly  to 


appreciate  me  at  all.  In  fact,  you  make 
slighting  remarks  about  me  at  times  and 
neglect  me.  Considering  the  fact  that 
you  need  rne  not  only  for  the  material 
things  of  life,  but  spirtually  as  well,  I 
wonder,  sometimes,  that  you  neglect  me 
as  you  do.  What  if  I  should  get  away  from 
you?  Your  happiness  would  flee,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  and  your  friends  would 
worry  and  your  bank  account  dwindle. 
So,  after  all,  I'm  pretty  important  to  you. 
Cherish  me.  Take  good  care  of  me,  and 
I'll  take  care  of  you. 
I'm  your  job.-^Selected. 
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LESSONS    FOR   JANUARY,    1929 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1929 

Objective:  A  cheerful  heart  brings  joy 
to  others. 

iStory:      Bennie's    Sunshine. 

Little  Bennie  lived  with  his  grand- 
mother, in  the  basement  of  an  old  house. 
The  street  was  so  narrow  that  the  warm 
sunlight  could  not  shine  into  the  low 
rooms,  and  grandmother  was  too  feeble  to 
go  out  of  doors.  She  had  been  sick  now 
for  a  week  and  a  kind  neighbor  came  in 
to  help  with  the  work.  Little  Bennie  did 
errands  and  tried  his  best  to  be  useful. 
And  he  always  smiled. 

It  was  a  pleasant  spring  day  and  after 
Bennie  had  come  from  the  store  with  a 
pitcher  of  milk,  he  sat  by  grandmother's 
bed  and  told  her  how  warm  and  bright 
the  sunshine  was,  and  how  he  wished  it 
would  shine  into  their  windows.  "Oh! 
It  has  been  so  long  since  I  saw  the 
sunshine!"  said  Grandmother,  and  she 
sighed. 

While  Bennie  watched  her  she  seemed 
to  sleep,  and  he  put  on  his  cap,  poured 
the  milk  into  a  bowl  and  went  out  with 
the  pitcher  in  his  hand,  shutting  the  door 
softly  behind  him.  He  had  a  plan  for 
bringing  sunshine  to  dear  grandmother. 
Was  not  the  meadow  near,  where  the 
sun  just  shines  all  day?  Surely  some  of 
it  could  be  spared  for  her. 

So  little  Bennie  ran  all  the  way  till 
he  came  to  the  wide  meadow.  Then  he 
placed  the  pitcher  carefully  down  on  the 
grass,  so  the  sun  could  shine  straight 
into  it.  *T  will  wait  till  it  is  quite  full," 
he  thought,  and  he  began  to  pick  the 
yellow  buttercups  that  grew  all  about. 
He  soon  had  a  big  bunch,  and  they  were 
as  bright  as  the  sunshine.  "Grandma  will 
be  so  surprised  when  she  wakes  up,  and 
how  pleased  she  will  be  to  have  the  sun- 
shine, after  all,"  Bennie  thought.  He 
started  for  home,  with  the  buttercups  in 
one  hand  and  the  pitcher  in  the  other, 
his  face  rosy  and  smiling. 

Grandmother  was  still  asleep,  so  h^ 
laid  the  buttercups  on  her  pillow,  where 
she  would  be  sure  to  see  them  as  soon 
as  she  opened  her  eyes.  He  set  the 
pitcher  on  the  table  and  sang:  _ 

"Wake!  says  my  sunshine, 
'Tis  time  to  wake  up." 

Soon  she  opened  her  eyes  and  the  first 


thing  she  saw  was  the  bunch  of  butter- 
cups. "Why,  they  are  like  sunshine!"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  Grandmother,"  cried  little  Bennie, 
"and  I  have  filled  the  pitcher  with  real 
sunshine — just  see!"  But  when  they 
looked  inside,  the  pitcher  was  empty;  all 
the  bright  light  had  gone  out  of  it. 

Grandmother  comforted  dear  little  Ben- 
nie by  telling  him  that  his  smiling  face 
was  her  best  sunshine.  That  even  if  she 
could  not  go  into  the  beautiful  world, 
she  was  happy  with  him  always,  because 
he  always  smiled.  She  called  Bennie 
"Little  Sunshine."  Don't  you  think  it  was 
a  good  name  for  him? 

Gem: 

Who  comes  here?     If  a  frown,  I  say 
There's  no  room  for  you  to  stay; 
No  room  for  two  upon  one  face, 
And  a  smile  already  has  the  place. 

Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  at  gathering 
sunbeams.  Have  the  children  run  about 
the  group  giving  handfuls  of  sunbeams 
to  others.     And  count  the   smiles. 

Songs  for  the  Month:  "If  You  Are 
Told,"  p.  45,  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Songs,  Frances  K.  Thomassen;  "A  New 
Year  Song,"  p.  46,  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Songs.  Choose  one  of  these  to  be 
taught  during  the  month. 

Second  Sunday,  January  13,  1929 
Lesson  1.    The  Flight  Into  Egypt. 

Text:  Matthew  2:12-23;  "Sunday  Morn- 
ing in  the  Kindergarten." 

Objective:  Obedience  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  protection. 

Supplementary  References:  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  Talmage,  pp.  98,  99-110;  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Weed,  Chapter  6;  "Life  of 
Christ,"  by  Farrar,  Chapter  4. 

Suggestions:  Lead  the  children  to  see 
how  wonderfully  our  Heavenly  Father's 
protecting  care  was  over  Baby  Jesus.  So 
will  we  be  protected,  cared  for  and  led 
aright,  if  we  will  listen  to  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  being  obedient 
to  our  earthly  Father  and  Mother,  it  will 
be  very  much  easier  for  us  to  know  what 
our  Heavenly  Father  wants  us  to  do. 

Outline: 

I.  Herod's   attempts   to   destroy  Jesus. 

1.  His  power. 

2.  His  hatred. 

3.  Anger  at  the  Wise  Men. 
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II.  Joseph's   Dream. 

1.  The  warning. 

2.  The     angel's     appearance;     gives 
instruction. 

III.  The  Journey  to  Egypt. 
!•  Herod  Departed. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Mode  of  travel. 

2.  Arrival  in    Egypt. 

3.  Sojourn  in  Egypt. 

IV.  The  return  to  the  land  of  Israel. 

1.  The  angel  comes  again  with  mes- 
sage. 

2.  Preparation. 

3.  Arrival  of  Nazareth. 

Gem:     Same  as  for  last  Sunday. 

Rest  Exercise:  Today  we  shall  learn 
of  the  flight  into  Egypt  with  the  Baby 
Jesus.  Sing  a  lullaby  and  pretend  to 
rock  the  cradle  when  babies  sleep. 

Present  each  child  with  a  cut-out  child 
on  which  is  written,  "I  will  quickly  obey." 
Be  sure  that  each  child  knows  what  the 
cut-out  says. 

Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1929 

Lesson  2,    The  Childhood  of  Jesus. 

Text:  Luke  2:39-49;  "Sunday  Morning 
in  the  Kindergarten." 

Objective:  Obedience  to  iGod's  laws 
brings   strength  of  body  and  spirit. 

Supplementary  References:  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  Talmage,  pp.  111-112;  Farrar's 
"Life  of  Christ."  Chapter  5;  Weed's  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Chapter  7.     Pictures. 

Suggestion:  Lead  the  children  to  see 
that  Jesus  was  a  baby,  was  just  like  other 
children,  and  had  to  grow  at  home.  He 
liked  to  help  Joseph  who  was  a  carpenter, 
always  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  help  his 
parents.  He  responded  to  the  call  of  His 
parents  willingly  and  with  a  cheerful 
heart;  which  made  him  loved  by  every- 
one. How  lovely  it  would  be  when  we 
help   others  to  do  it  just  like  Jesus  did. 

I.  Joseph  and  Mary  in  Nazareth. 

1.  Home  life. 

2.  Joseph's  occupation. 

3.  Jesus  helps. 

a.  Father  and   Mother. 
11.  How  we  can  keep  the  Christ  Spirit. 

1.  In  our  homes. 

a.  By  being  helpful  and  cheerful. 

b.  Love  of  parents,  brothers   and 
sisters. 

2.  By  going  to  Sunday  School. 

a.  Learning    to    pray. 

b.  Loving  of  little  friends,  etc. 
Gem,:      "Jesus   once   was  a   little   child, 

a  little  child  like  me." 
_  Rest  Exercise:     Pretend  to  be  a  child 
like    Jesus    who    washed    His   face,    ears, 
neck  and  hands  well  every  morning  and 
carefully  brushed  His  hair. 


Ask  a  child  from  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment to  sing  "Jesus  Once  was  a  Little 
Child"  in  th^  Primary  Song  Book. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  27,   1929 

Lesson  3.     Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

Text:  Luke  2:40-52;  "Sunday  Morning 
in  the  Kindergarten,"  Lesson  3. 

References:  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  page 
112. 

Objective:  _  Our  love  for  parents  is 
shown  by  wiUing  obedience. 

The  splendid  approach  of  this  lesson 
in  connecting  it  with  the  children's  lives, 
should  be  carried  out.  The  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  The  mode  of  travel  then  and 
now.  The  curiosity  of  the  world  in  our 
Temples,  and  the  sacredness  in  which  we 
hold  them,  all  adds  interest  to  this  lesson. 
Love  is  the  foundation  of  cheerful  obe- 
dience such  as  Jesus  showed  to  his  par- 
ents. We  will  be  protected  and  blessed 
by  willing  obedience.  Lead  the  children 
into  the  different  ways  that  they  can 
cheerfully  obey  their  parents  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  willing  obedience. 

Jesus  in  the  Temple 

I.  The  Journey  to  Jerusalem. 

1.  Reasons  for  going. 

2.  Preparation. 

3.  The  way  they  traveled. 
II.  In  the  Temple. 

1.  What  people   did   in  the  Temple. 

2.  Not  uncommon  for  boys  at  the  age 
of  Jesus  to  converse  with  the  wise 
men. 

3.  Jesus  surprises  the  wise  men  with 
His  conversation. 

III.  The  Return  Home. 

1.  Jesus  is  missing. 

2.  Parents  anxiously  search  for  Him. 
■  3.  Found  in  the  Temple. 

4.  Love  for  parents  caused  Jesus  to 
return  with  them. 

IV.  Our    Temples. 

1.  How  we  can  prepare  to  go  to  the 
Temple. 

2.  Willing  obedience  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  of  preparation. 

3.  Love^  for  parents  creates  wilHng 
obedience. 

4.  "I'll  go  where  you  want  me  to 
go,  dear  Lord,"  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  cheerful  and  willing 
response  to  our  parents'  calls  in 
younger  life. 

Gem:  Review  the  two  gems  suggested 
for   the   month. 

Rest  Exercise:  Let  the  children  pre- 
tend at  doing  some  things  that  Jesus  did 
to  help  His  father,  such  as  sawing  wood, 
carrying  water,  piling  boards,  hammering 
nails,  etc. 
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This  Department  conducted  by  Harrison  R.  Merrill,  Brigham  Young  University,  for  General 

Church  Board  of  Education 


Do  You  Have  Any  Problems? 

During  the  recent  Religion  Class  con- 
vention, Franklin  S.  Davis,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Religion  Class  Board,  read  a 
list  of  the  problems  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  local  stake  and  ward  workers. 
He  then  read  a  list  of  suggestions  also 
ifrom  stake  and  ward  sources. 

Since  the  problems  are  nearly  all  local, 
the  best  answers  no  doubt  can  come  from 
local  sources.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  review  both  the  problems^  and 
the  suggestions.  Stake  andward  officers 
and  teachers  will  be  assisting  the  entire 
Religion  Class  program  if  they  will  read 
over  these  problems  and  suggestions  and 
then  work  out  solutions  and  pass  them  in 
for  publication. 

Religion  Class  Problems— 1928 


No.  Stakes 

Ileportlng 

Problem 

1 


No.  Stakes 

Reporting 

ProMem 

8 


8 
7 


7 
6 
3 


2 
2 


Securing    attendance    at   Union 
Meetings  because  of: 

(a)  Distance  of  outlying  wards. 

(b)  Duplication  of  office. 
Cc)   Lack  of  interest. 
Getting  Bishoprics  to  cooperate. 
Finding    trained    teachers    who 
are     spiritually     qualified     and 
willing  and  able  to  serve. 
Interesting  parents  in  work. 
Obtaining  reports  from  wards. 
Finding   time    when    all    pupils 
can  attend  and  which  will  not 
conflict    with    other    organiza- 
tions. 

Taking    care    of    children    who 
leave  with  the  school  trucks. 
Finding    meeting    places    near 
schools. 

Obtaining  finances. 
Maintaining     Stake     Board     of 
Supervisors. 

Keeping    teachers    enthusiastic 
and  encouraged. 
Getting    Stake    Presidency    to 
cooperate. 

Establishing  closer  connection 
between  Stake  and  Ward 
workers. 

Avoiding  confhct  with  Primary. 
Securing'  supplementary  ma- 
terial. 

Providing    for    9th    Grade    stu- 
dents. 
Securing  competent  choristers. 


Getting  cooperation  from  Jun- 
ior High  School  authorities. 

1  Maintaining  and  increasing  en- 
rollment. 

3  Have    Religion    Class  work   as 

topic  for  Ward  Teachers. 

3  Supply   more   outhnes,   sugges- 

tions, etc.,  possibly  in  bulletin 
form. 

2  Publish  pageants  for  use  in  Re- 
ligion Classes. 

2  Publish    new   texts. 

2  Give  more  specific  instructions 

at  October   Conference. 

2  Hold    commencement   exercises 

earlier  in  the  year  so  as  to  not 

conflict   with    school   exercises. 

2  Hold  Ward  Conferences  earlier 

in  the   year. 
2  Hold      frequent     meetings      of 

Ward  and  Stake  workers. 
2  Maintain    larger    Stake    Boards 

to  follow  up  ward  work. 
1  Begin  in  earnest  at  opening  of 

schools. 
1  Get  early  attention  of  Bishops 

and  Stake  authorities. 
1  Adopt  a  slogan,   such  as  "We 

stand   for    greater  reverence   at 
home,  at  school,  at  church." 
.1  Have  one  man  or  one  woman 

for  one  position. 
1  Separate   older   boys   and   girls 

and    secure    men    holding    the 
Priesthood  to  teach  boys. 
1  Publish  a   history   of  songs_  to 

give    the    children    a    historical 
background      for     their     music 
work. 
1  Hold  Observation  Day  earlier. 

1  Have    pupils    secure    individual 

text  books. 
1  Send  special  message  from  gen- 

eral office  to  each  graduate. 
1  Practice    some    phase   of    grad- 

uate work  each  month. 
1  Advise  Stake  and  Ward  Boards 

of  Education  of  their  duties. 
1  Send  Christmas  cards  or  some- 

thing  of  the   kind  to    Religion 
Class  workers  in  order  to  give 
them  contact  with  the  general 
office. 
1  Reserve  seats  in  the  tabernacle 

for     Religion      Class     workers 
Sunday  morning,  since  Religion 
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Class    Conference    holds    them 
so  late. 

Adopt   uniform,    graduation    re- 
quirements. 

Make  more  frequent  reports  to 
Bishops  and  Stake  authorities. 
Excuse  seminary  teachers  who 
are  Religion  Class  Superinten- 
dents from  some  classes  so  they 
may  visit  the  wards. 
See  that,  as  far  as  possible,  L, 
D.  S.  teachers  are  employed  in 
the  public  schools. 


Religion  Class  Workers  Are  Solving 
Problems 

A  glance  at  the  special  activity  in  which 
some  stakes  have  engaged  will  convince 
the  reader  that  many  Religion  Class 
workers  are  doing  some  constructive 
thinking.  The  complete  success  of  this 
great  work  cannot  be  assured  until  it 
becomes  as  regular  as  the  Sunday  School. 
Other  stakes  are  invited  to  report 
their  special  activities  also,  for  it  is 
actually  in  the  field  of  labor  that  prob- 
lems are  best  solved. 

Read  these  notes  over  and  see  if  you 
can  add  ideas  to  them.  If  so,  send  them 
in. 

Religion  Class   Features— 1928 

Stake 

Alpine — Board  members  all  engaged  as 
teachers  or  principals.  Religion 
Class  programs  given  in  Stake 
Union  Meetings.  Classes  held 
in  chapels — better  spiritual  at- 
mosphere. 

Bannock— Religion  Class  Conferences 
held  in  all  wards. 

Big  Horn— 100%  enrollment  of  L.  D.  S. 
and  non-L.  D.  S.  students  in 
Cowley. 

Box    Elder — ^Religion    Class    Conferences 


held    in    all    wards.      153    grad- 
uates. 

Fremont— Children  contributed  Sc  on  Ob- 
servation Day — $25.  91  grad- 
uates. Stake  Board  entertain- 
ment for  ward  workers. 

Juab— Seminary  students  assisted  as  Re- 
ligion Class  teachers.  Peanut 
bust  given  class  having  most 
parents  attend  on  Observation 
Day.  Three  Religion  Class 
dances  and  one  Stake  Board  en- 
tertainment held.  33  graduates. 
Religion  Class  pageant  presented 
at  Ward  Conferences. 

Maricopa — Children  in  Lehi  Ward  made 
calendars  for  their  parents  show- 
ing the  days  when  Religion 
Class  would  be  held  in  red. 

Pocatello— Stake  Board  gave  8th  Grade 
examinations,  thus  adding  pres- 
tige to  the  work.  8th  Grade 
classes  held  in  evenings  with 
success. 

St.  Johns — Religion  Class  Stake  Board 
represented  at  all  Ward  Confer- 
ences. Impressive  closing  exer- 
cises held. 

St.  Joseph— 100%  attendance  of  teachers. 

So.  Sevier— Wards  reported  without  spe- 
cial phoning  or  writing.  Stake 
authorites  attend  both  October 
and  April  (Religion  Class  Con- 
ferences. All  wards  visited  dur- 
ing year  by  Stake  Board  mem- 
bers. Relief  Society  teachers 
and  Seventies  appointed  to  visit 
Religion  Classes. 

Woodruff — Purchase  of  a  lantern  picture 
machine  and  1,300  New  Testa- 
ment pictures.  Organization  of 
a  Religion  Class  at  the  home  of 
Sister  Spencer,  where  there  is 
no  branch  of  the  Church.  Union 
Meetings  held  for  the  first  time 
in  Woodruff  Stake.  Reports  to 
general  office  made  regularly. 


Bird  Trades 


The  swallow  is  a  mason, 
And  underneath  the  eaves 

He  builds  a  nest  and  plasters  it 
With  mud  and  hay  and  leaves. 

Of  all  the  weavers  that  I  know, 

The  oriole  is  the  best; 
High  on  the  branches  of  the  tree 

She  hangs  her  cozy  nest. 


The  woodpecker  is  hard  at  work — 

A  carpenter  is  he — 
And  you  may  hear  him  hammering 

His  nest  high  up  a  tree. 

Some  little  birds   are  miners; 

Some  build  upon  the  ground. 
And  busy  little  tailors,  too, 

Among  the  birds   are   found. 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Rub-a-dub-dub 
The  town  in  a  tub; 
The  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
William  and  Jarvis 
All  rushing  their  clothes  to  the 
"QuaHty — Service." 

The   Company  saved  the  town  a 

quand'ry 
By  building  the  helpful 

Royal   Laundry. 

Did  any  of  you  youngsters  sympathize 
with  mother  or  realize  how  hard  her  job 
was  when  you  have  seen  her  over  the 
steaming  tub  on  wash  day?  She  has  so 
many  other  things  to  do — cooking,  mend- 
ing, sweeping,  taking  care  of  baby,  bath- 
ing you  all — that  she  should  not  be  obliged 
to  do  the  household  washing.  Saving  her 
strength  to  be  happy  with  you  all  is  worth 
quite  a  bit,  isn't  it? 

Have  you  ever  been  through  a  laundry? 
You  would  be  surprised.  Everything  is  so 
nice  and  clean,  and  there  is  so  much 
machinery  to  do  it  efficiently.  Do  you 
know  what  that  word  means?  To  be  effi- 
cient is  to  do  the  job  exactly  right.  When 
you  are  old  enough  to  choose  w.hat  work 
you  will  follow  in  life,  you  must  aim  to 
be  efficient  in  it.  That  is,  you  must  know 
just  what  should  be  done  in  that  job  and 
do  it  exactly  as  you  know  it  should  be 
done  Then  you  will  be  that  very  scarce 
article — an  efficient  workman.  _ 

Now  a  laundry  is  more  efficient  than 
mother.  It  can  do  in  a  few  minutes  what 
she  tires  herself  for  hours  over.  And  she 
doesn't  get  rheumatism  either  when  the 
laundry  does  it. 

And  sister,  too,  has  a  chance  to  read  a 
book  or  have  some  fun  instead  of  being 
only  a  worn  out  drudge. 

A  trip  through  the  Royal  Laundry  will 
reveal  the  efficiency  with  which  we  are 
relieving  thousands  of  women  of  the  hard- 
est task  of  all— the  washing. 

Many  people  have  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
way  we  handle  the  washing.  They  imagine 
the  clothes  are  put  through  some  grind- 
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ing  process  which  wears  and  tears.  This 
is  not  so,  for  in  reality  we  wash  and  iron 
scientifically— it  is  no  hit  or  miss  propo- 
sition. We  can  do  it  better  because  we 
have  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
expert  operators  and  thousands  of  gallons 
of  soft  Refinite  water. 

The  water  which  comes  from  the  can- 
yons here  is  very  hard,  the  degrees  of 
hardness  varying  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  We  remove  this  hardness  without 
the  use  of  chemicals— delivering  100,000 
gallons  of  absolutely  soft  water  to  our 
wash  room  every  day;  and  this,  together 
with  a  mild  soap  which  we  make  in  our 
plant,  is  all  that  we  use  to  turn  oiJt  the 
high  quahty  of  work  for  which  the  Royal 

is  noted. 

Recently  a  prominent  social  worker 
visited  the  Royal  Laundry  with  the  pur- 
pose, she  stated,  of  helping  the  poor  laun- 
dry girls.  As  she  talked  with  me  it  de- 
veloped that  she  had  a  mental  picture_  of 
girls  standing  ankle  deep  in  suds,  getting 
their  lingers  caught  in  wringers  and  lift- 
ing heavy  bundles  of  wet  clothes. 

"Have  yoit  ever  been  in  a  laundry?"  I 
asked.  She  admitted  she  had  not,  so  1 
took  her  through  our  plant. 

She  found  the  rooms  bright,  sunny  and 
dry,  and  discovered  there  were  no  wring- 
ers to  mash  their  fingers  or  any  other 
machinery  of  a  dangerous  nature.  _  The 
girls  were  working  under  ideal  conditions 
where  everything  is  done  for  their  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

We  handle  approximately  40  tons  of 
family  washing  (dry  weight)  per  week, 
consisting  of  about  475,000  pieces.  When 
you  consider  each  piece  must  be  picked 
up  separately  a  number  of  times  you  can 
realize  we  have  some  job.  We  have  213 
people  in  our  employ  and  the  payroll  is 
$3,925.00  per  week. 

Let  the  laundry  lighten  labor 
Let  the  laundry  lengthen  hfe 

Let  the  laundry  do  your  washing 
Not  the  washing  do  your  wife. 
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Book  of  .Mormon  Stories  for  the 
Home 

By  Leah  Brown 

Chapter  18 — Home  Again, 

"So  our  fireside  journey  is  ended 
and  we  are  to  spend  New  Years  to- 
gether in  our  mountain  home !"  ex- 
claimed Papa  as  he  joined  the  group 
by  the  fireside.  They  were  all  gath-i 
ered  for  their  last  evening  together. 
Gertrude  and  Dora  sat  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms ;  Dan  and  Ned  sat  silently 
regretting  that  their  visit  was  so  near 
to  an  end;  Grandma,  Aunt  Eleanor, 
and  Mama  were  in  a  group  by  them- 
selves, happy  that  the  babies  were  en- 
joying an  early  sleep,  while  Grandpa 
and  Uncle  George  were  planning  the 
home  trip  for  the  morrow. 

"Do  you  really  have  to  go  home  to- 
morrow, Uncle  George?"  asked  Ger- 
trude suddenly,  as  she  gave  her  cousin 
a  tighter  squeeze. 

"Yes,  I  think  we  have  bothered  you 
enough  for  one  time,"  he  answered 
with  a  smile.  "And  we  are  going  to 
take  grandpa  and  grandma  home  to 
spend  a  week  with  us." 

"Goody!  Good!"  exclaimed  Dan 
and  Dora  together. 

"But  it  will  be  so  lonely  if  you  all 
go  at  once,"  protested  Gertrude. 

"Well,  let  us  not  spend  our  last 
evening  together  lamenting  over  what 
is  to  be;  let  us  enjoy  the  present  and 
be  happy  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  meet  and  enjoy  such  a  nice  visit 
together,"  said  Grandpa.  •  "Can  we  not 


spend  our  last  evening  as  pleasantly 
as  we  have  done  each  preceding  one?" 

"I  think  we  should  enjoy  our  home 
coming  after  being  gone  on  such  a 
long  journey,"  said  Grandma. 

"All  right,"  said  Ned,  "What  shall 
we  do?" 

"To  begin  with,  let  us  sing,  'Joseph 
Smith's  First  Prayer',"  suggested 
Grandpa.  "Then  we  will  be  ready  to 
hear  the  resolutions  each  have  formed 
on  the  journey,  which  will  help  to  be- 
gin the  New  Year  aright." 

Very  happily  they  all  joined  in. 
Never  before  had  the  song  seemed  so 
beautiful,  and  so  full  of  meaning. 
When  it  was  finished  the  children  sat 
silent  as  if  pondering  over  the  wonder- 
ful scene  just  pictured  by  the  song 
they  had  sung.  Gertrude  broke  the 
silence  by  exclaiming :  "Oh,  Grandpa, 
don't  you  think  it  is  just  wonderful 
that  Heavenly  Father  would  send  a 
■prophet  to  teach  us  as  He  did  the 
Nephites  so  long  ago  ?" 

"Yes,  .it  is  so  wonderful  that  the 
world  does  not  believe  that  he  was  a 
prophet,  or  that  he  saw  those  glorious 
Heavenly  Messengers.  But  we  know 
that  it  is  true,  and  it  makes  us  happy  to 
know  that  Heavenly  Father  has  sent  the 
true  Gospel  of  Christ  once  more  to  the 
earth ;  and  has  given  us  the  record  of 
the  ancient  people  among  whom  we 
have  been  traveling,"  said  Grandpa. 
"The  Prophet  has  told  us  so  man}) 
things,  too,  which  Heavenly  Father 
wanted  us  to  know.  He  has  told  us 
of  things  that  will  happen  to  the  world 
before  Christ  shall  come  again,  just 
as  the  Lamanite  Prophet,  Samuel,  told 
the     Nephites'  what     would    happen. 
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when  Christ  would  be  born  and  when 
He  would  be  slain." 

"Oh,  I  remember  that  Christ  told 
the  Nephites  that  He  would  come 
again,"  said  Ned. 

"Yes,"  said  Grandpa,  "and  the  time 
of  His  coming  is  not  far  distant,  when 
He  shall  come  in  ^lory  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven.  And  it  shall  not  be  for 
just  a  short  time  as  when  He  visited 
the  Nephites;  He  will  come  to  reign 
forever  upon  the  earth." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  wonderful!"  ex- 
claimed Gertrude.  "How  will  we  know 
when  He  is  coming?" 

"Heavenly  Father  has  given  us 
many  signs,  just  as  He  did  to  the 
Nephites,  that  we  may  know  of  His 
coming  and  be  ready  to  meet  Him," 
said  Grandpa.  "But  I  will  not  tell  of 
them  tonight;  I  will  leave  that  for 
Papa  and  Mama  to  tell  you  after  I  go." 

"Yes,  the  greatest  resolution  I  made 
while  enjoying  the  pleasant  journey, 
was  to  continue  our  home  meetings 
and  teach  my  children  the  plan  of  life 
and  salvation,  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  Savior  when  He 
shall  come,"  said  Papa. 

"That  is  a  good  one,"  said  Grandpa. 
"Any  more  resolutions  for  this  New 

Year  ?" 

"I  resolve  to  help  carry  out  that 
resolution,"  said  Mama. 

"And  we  resolve  to  be  here  and  learn 
all  we  can  each  time,"  volunteered  tha 
children. 

"Then  we  shall  say  that  the  Nevv 
Year's  Resolution  of  this  family  is  to 
carry  out  the  Home  Evening  move- 
ment," said  Grandpa.  "And  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  carry  it  out  well  you  shall 
be  ready  for  that  great  event." 

America 

America,  I  love  thee  more 

Since  reading  of  thy  past. 

And  'neath  the  guiding  hand  of  God, 

A  future  bright  thou  hast. 

America,  thou  blessed  home, 

A  promised  land  thou  art 

To  all  who  know  and  keep  the  laws 

Of  God^  with  mind  and  heart. 


Little  Talks  on  the  Gospel 

By  Lula  Greene  Richards 

10 — Tithes  and  Offerings 

One  bright  Spring  morning  Bruce 
was  watching  his  mother  tie  up  cords 
on  the  porch  for  the  flowers  to  grow 
up  on.  The  boy  had  the  book  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  in  his  hand  and 
had  been  reading  over  some  things 
his  mother  had  read  to  him  on  tithing. 
He  wanted  to  know  more  about  it  and 
asked : 

"Mother,  why  did  the  Lord  say  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  'It  is  a  day 
of  sacrifice  and  a  day  for  the  tithing 
of  my  people — '  What  does  that 
mean?"  The  mother  finished  tying 
a  cord  and  answered  her  son: 

"Sacrifice,  as  it  is  used  there,  means 
the  giving  up  of  something  we  should 
like  to  keep.     The  Lord  wants   His 
people  to  be  willing  to  return  to  Him 
a  portion  of  the  blessings  He  gives  to 
them.     This  is   for  the  good  of  His 
children  every  way.     He  could  take 
any  portion  of  the  earth  and  do  what- 
ever was  best  with  it,  for  it  all  belongs 
to   Him.      But   He    desires     all    His 
children  to  learn  of  Him  and  become 
like  Him  that  they  may  share  and  en- 
joy the   glory  and   power   which   are 
always   His.      When  the   St.    George 
temple  was  nearly  ready  to  be  dedi- 
cated so  the  Saints  could  go  into  it  and 
receive  the  blessings  to  be  given  there, 
I   heard    President    Brigharn    Young 
preach  a  sermon  in  the  great  tabernacle 
in  Salt  Lake  City.     In  that  discourse 
he  told  the  people  how  much  means 
would  be  required  to  make  the  temple 
ready  for  dedication.     Then  he  named 
a  certain  large  portion  which  he  said 
he  was  going  to  pay  himself.    And  b'' 
said,  "I  could  pay  the  other  portion, 
but — I  mn   not  going  to   do  it!'    He 
said  he  would  not  deprive  the  Saints 
of  the  glorious  privilege  of  donating 
of  their  means  for  the  purpose  stated. 
He  wanted  the  people  to  be  worthy, 
and  ready  for  the  blessings  the  Lord 
had  in  store  for  those  who  would  serve 
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Him;  to  become  pure  in  heart  which 
will  make  them  unselfish  and  anxious 
to  do  good  whenever  they  can,  and 
make  them  all  happy." 

Bruce  held  the  chair  his  n^other 
was  standing  on  to  tie  up  the  cords 
for  the  flowers  while  she  stepped 
down.  Then  she  said  she  had  thought 
of  a  story  which  might  help  him  to 
better  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sacrifice;  he  might  bring  out 
another  chair  and  her  knitting.  He 
did  so  and  they  sat  down  and  his 
mother  told  the   following  story: 

"Apostle  Brigham  Young  was  a  sorj 
of  President  Brigham  ;Young,  and  was 
often  spoken  of  as  Brigham  Junior. 
He  was  a  pleasant  speaker,  never  made 
long  discourses,  always  had  a  good 
story  to  illustrate  the  point  he  wished 
to  make  and  was  listened  to  with  in- 
terest and  satisfaction.  One  Sunday 
evening  he  was  the  speaker  in  our 
Ward  meeting,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  I  will  tell  a  story  he  gave  in 
his  discourse  at  that  time. 

"He  said  that  before  the  Manti  tem- 
ple was  finished  some  men  who  were 
dealers  in  live-stock  came  to  Salt  Lake 
City  with  some  very  fine  horses  which 
they  exhibited  for  sale.  If  Brigham 
Jr.  had  a  weakness  which  was  prom- 
inent above  all  his  other  weaknesses, 
he  confessed  the  belief  that  it  was  an 
extravagant  admiration  and  love  for 
good  horses.  (He  was  an  exception- 
ally good  horse-back  rider  and  team- 
ster. He  did  not  say  that,  but  his 
friends  knew  it  and  said  it  for  him.) 
One  of  the  animals  being  exhibited 
seemed  to  Brigham  Jr.  the  most  per- 
fect horse  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he 
felt  that  he  must  purchase  it  and  have 
it  for  his  own.  One  of  his  associate 
brethren  told  him  that  when  he  wanted 
a  thing  he  wanted  it  worse  than  any 
one  else  he  ever  saw.  The  price  of  the 
horse  was  five  hundred  dollars.  Brig- 
ham Jr.  did  not  have  the  money  on 
hand,  and  the  owners  went  on  their 
way,  taking  that  horse  with  other  ani- 
mals.   But  within  a  day  or  so  a  lueky 


turn  in  business  brought  him  the  re- 
quired sum,  and  he  at  once  started  to 
overtake   the   company   and   buy   the 
horse.      On  his   way   he  would   pass 
through  Manti,  and  as  an  Apostle  in 
the  Church,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  visit 
the  temple  which  was  being  built  there. 
He  did  so  and  met  the  architect-in- 
charge.  Elder  William  H.  Folsom,  who 
showed   him  through  the  house  and 
talked    over   its   prospects   with   him. 
The  Apostle  appreciated  and  praised 
the  work  being  done  and  spoke  hope- 
fully concerning  it.    The  architect  said 
the  wotk  on  the  house  was  being  hin- 
dered for  want  of  means  to  purchase 
material  which  must  be  bought  for  the 
finishing   of   the   building.     And    he 
mentioned  five  hundred  dollars  as  the 
sum  needed  right  then  in  order  that 
the  work  on  the  house  of  the  Lord 
might  be  pushed  forward  as  it  should 
be.    Brigham  Jr.  felt  a  strange  influ- 
ence come  over  him  at  that  moment. 
The  Holy  Spirit  manifested  to  him  the 
real  purpose  for  which  he  was  stand- 
ing there  in  that  unfinished  house  of 
the   Lord  instead  of   hurrying  on  to 
buy  the   splendid   horse  he  so  much 
desired   to  own.     He  took   from   his 
pocket-book  the  check  with  which  he 
had   intended  to  pay    for  the  horse, 
indorsed  it  and  handed  it  to  Brother 
Folsom.     And  he  said  the  Lord  had 
made  Him  the  humble  instrument  to 
furnish  the  means  needed  for  the  work 
on  the  temple  at  that  time. 

"Brigham  Jr.  made  a  sacrifice  then, 
Bruce,  of  his  own  personal  desires  in 
order  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
But  he  was  happy  in  doing  his  duty, 
and  he  told  of  it  in  a  happy  way  to 
encourage  others  to  think  of  their  real 
duties  instead  of  their  own  wishes 
which  they  might  want  very  much 
to  have  gratified." 

Bruce  said  he  hoped  he  could  al- 
ways be  willing  to  pay  his  tithes  and 
offerings,  and  to  make  sacrifices  when 
necessary,  as  Brigham  Jr.  did  that 
time.  And  his  mother  said,  "That  is 
igood,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  my  little 
boy." 
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The  Home -Builder 

One  fine  spring  morning  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merry  Robin  flew  up  into  the 
leafy  boughs  of  an  old  apple  tree  to 
survey  the  orchard  in  search  of  a 
new  home. 

They  had  only  just  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Sunny  South  where 
they  had  flown  the  autumn  before 
in  search  of  a  warmer  climate  when 
the  autumn  winds  began  to  whisper 
of  cooler  weather  yet  to  come.  Mrs. 
Merry  Robin  looked  about  her  with 
a  sharp  eye  that  was  full  of  bright 
hope. 

"And  you  know,  we  must  have  the 
very  nicest  home  we  can  build  for 
our  birdlings,"  she  was  saying  to 
Mr.  Merry  Robin  whose  manner 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  willing 
to  leave  that  matter  to  her  which,  of 
course,  has  been  the  custom  of  hus- 
bands since  Time  began. 

"1  think  a  home  in  that  balsam 
tree  is  best,  don't  you?"  she  contin- 
ued, still  looking  about  her. 

"Why,  yes  dear,  whatever  you 
think  is  best,"  he  replied. 

So  off  they  flew  to  the  balsam 
tree  which,  after  careful  inspection, 


Mrs.  Merry  Robin  declared  was  a 
perfect  spot  for  their  new  home. 
Once  this  matter  was  settled  they 
began  work  in  real  earnest,  gather- 
ing blades  of  dead  grass  and  twigs 
which  were  wet  with  dew  thus  much 
more  easily  woven  into  position. 

From  a  ditch  nearby  they  pro- 
cured some  mud — which  is  an  im- 
portant material  in  all  nest-building. 

The  next  two  or  three  days  they 
worked  early  and  late  in  an  effort  to 
complete  their  nest. 

At  last  one  night  at  dusk  the  nest 
was  finished  and  they  moved  into 
their  new  home. 

The  next  morning  they  were  up 
bright  and  early  just  at  dawn,  lifting 
their  clear  voices  in  song,  proclaim- 
ing to  all  who  wished  to  hear,  that 
their  new  home  was  ready  for  their 
birdlings. 
Age   14  Cora  Smith, 

Randolph,  Utah. 

Pictures 

A  smooth  path  winding  among 
great  locust  trees.  A  blossoming  li- 
lac bush.  A  boy  of  twelve  and  a  girl 
of  nine  picking  lavendar  blooms  and 
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looking  shyly  between  the  branches 
at  each  other. 

An  "I  like  you,  'Berta,"  from  the 
boy  and,  blushing,  an  echoing,  "I 
like  you,  too,"  from  the  little  girl  as 
she  wriggles  her  bare  toe  in  the 
grass. 

*     *     * 

A  lively  party.  Gay  young  folks 
whirling  to  stirring  music.  A  sixteen 
year  old  girl  laughing  happily  up  at 
a  dark,  debonair  boy  of  nineteen  as 
he  swings  her  around  the  floor.  His 
"Gee,  you  look  jolly,  tonight, 
'Bertha,"  and  her  drooping  lashes 
and  merry  laugh  in  answer. 

Sp  J|£  ^ 

A  garden— well  kept,  luxurious. 
A  moon,  vain  from  looking  at  her 
golden  radiance  in  a  quiet  pool.  A 
woman  of  twenty-one  and  a  man  of 
twenty-four  at  the  edge  of  the  pool. 
"I  love  you,  Roberta,"  passionately 
from  the  man  and  the  woman  assur- 
ing him  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
love. 

^         5{i         ^ 

A  small  brick  house.  Four  bright 
youngsters  playing  tag  through  the 
hall.  A  woman  of  thirty-four  and  a 
man  of  thirty-seven  proudly  watch- 
ing the  play. 

"I'm  proud  of  our  children,  dear," 
and  "I  think  they're  wonderful  gifts 
from  our  Maker,  Charlie." 

^         sfs         ^ 

A  fireplace  with;  glowing  coals 
upon  the  stone  floor.  Silence.  A  man 
of  seventy-nine  and  a  woman  of  sev- 
enty-six. A  sigh  from  the  woman 
repeated  by  the  mam  "We  shouldn't 
regret  it,  'Bertha.  Our  lives  have 
been  full,"  and  the  woman's  lip 
trembles  as  she  answers,  "Yes,  dear, 
but  it's  lonely  now  they're  gone." 
Ag-e  15  Olive  Belnap, 

St.  George,  Utah. 


with  her  grandmother  while  they 
were  away.  They  were  going  to  have 
a  show  in  Mrs.  Babb's  big  barn.  Bet- 
ty was  to  be  a  dancer  and  there  were 
many  other  neighborhood  children 
going  to  take  part.  Grandmother 
was  going  to  make  lemonade  and 
cake  which  Ada  was  going  to  sell  at 
2c  a  glass,  also  cake.  This  is  the 
sign  they  posted  around  town  : 

Big  Show  At  Babb's  Barn 

Come  One — Come  All 

Little  Folks  2c 

Adults  4c 

Refreshments 

Everyone  Welcome 

Soon  the  big  day  arrived.  Betty 
was  all  arrayed  in  a  pretty  dress  that 
grandmother  had  made.  All  the  per- 
formers arrived  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Soon  the  people  drfited  in, 
Betty  did  her  part  well  and  received 
generous  applause.  As  did  all  the 
other  players.  After  the  show  the 
children  counted  their  money  and 
found  they  had  $3.00.  They  bought 
some  balls  and  a  bat  and  had  many 
good  times  playing  ball  in  a  vacant 
lot. 


Age  10 


Miss  Gilda  Smith, 
Randolph,  Utah. 


Just  Two  Dogs 


Some  Real  Fun 

Betty  was  a  wee  little  girl.  Her 
mother  and  father  were  on  a  vaca- 
tion in  Europe  and  she  was  staying 


Oh  my  goodness  gracious  me. 
Tell  me  what  is  this  we  see, 

One  is  large, 

One  is  small, 
Mama  and  baby  dog  is  all. 

Oh  my  goodness  gracious  me, 
Tell  me  what  is  this  we  see, 

One  is  black. 

One  is  brown. 
The  cutest  dogs  in  our  town. 

Oh   my  goodness  gracious  me, 
Tell  me  what  is  this  we  see, 
Both  are  very,  very  mild, 
The  best  playmates   for  any  child. 
Age  11  Nellie  Young, 

R  No.  2,  Kuna,  Idaho. 
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Fire 

One  night  last  Spring,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  shrill  voice  just  outside  my 
window,  shouting: 

"Fire!  fire!" 

Half  awake  and  half  asleep,  I 
sprang  from  my  bed.  I  pinched  my- 
self, but  yes,  I  was  awake.  I  snatched 
my  house-slippers  and  kimona  and  ran 
downstairs,  leaving  every  door  open 
behind  me.  I  could  still  hear  the  voice 
calling : 

"Fire!  fire!" 

"Where?"  asked  another. 

"Over  to  old  man  Johnson's,"  shout- 
ed still  another  voice. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  was  an  old,  old 
man  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  across 
the  canal.  As  I  looked  toward  the 
house,  my  eyes  met  a  million  flames 
dancing  in  the  air.  I  rushed  toward 
the  flaming  house  just  in  time  to  see 
them  carry  the  aged  man  out,  his 
clothes  burnt  from  his  body,  his  leg 
also  burnt  very  badly.  He  suffered 
much  from  the  wounds,  but  soon  re- 
covered. 

Age  11  Leda  Chavez, 

Sigurd,  Utah. 

A  Rose  Party 

The  roses  in  the  woods  were  chat- 
ting to  each  other.    All  had  on  their 
prettiest  dresses  because  they  were 
giving  a  party  and  Miss  American , 
Beauty  Rose  was  to  be  their  guest. 

The  frogs  had  furnished  an  or- 
chestra. Miss  Canary  a  solo.  Some 
butterflies  were  to  dance,  and  two 
nightingales  were  furnishing  a  duet. 
Toddy  Frog  had  on  his  long  green 
waistcoat,  a  yellow  vest,  and  his  green 
spotted  tights.  He  held  his  head 
very  high  for  he  was  to  be  the  but- 
tler. 

Bobby  Chipmunk  had  gathered 
nuts. 

Mr.  Bumble  Bee  had  found  honey. 

Peter  Rabbit  had  brought  carrots 
and  a  cabbage  from  Mr.  Brown's 
gardeni 


_Miss  Rabbit  had  made  fresh  bis- 
cuits. 

Jt  was  time  for  the  party  to  begin. 
The  butterflies,  bees,  and  flowers 
were  assembled  under  a  large  oak 
tree. 

Around  the  corner  came  a  small 
carriage  drawn  by  six  white  mice. 
In  the  carriage  Miss  Rose,  their 
guest,  was  seated.  She  had  on  a  red 
dress  with  a  bonnet  to  match  and 
two  tiny  glass  slippers  were  on  her 
feet. 

Toddy  Frog  met  the  carriage  and 
helped  her  out. 

The  butterflies,  bees,  and  flowers 
gave  her  a  very  friendly  welcome. 

After  they  were  seated  the  pro- 
gram began. 

First  the  orchestra  played.  Then 
Miss  Canary  sang.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  butterflies'  dance.  Then 
came  the  duet. 

After  the  program  was  over  Toddy 
Toad  announced  dinner,  and  led 
the  way  to  a  large  toadstool  sur- 
rounded by  small  ones.  This  was 
the  table.  It  was  set  with  their  best 
dishes  and  looked  very  nice. 

After  dinner  they  played  many 
games  such  as  fairies  play. 

When  the  party  ended  and  Miss 
Rose  had  to  go  she  declared  she 
never  had  had  such  a  wonderful  time. 

The  flowers  believed  her.  Don't 
you? 

Age  13         Jean  Lenkersdoofer, 

368  E.  Center, 

Logan,  Utah. 

I  Know 

I  am  young,  but  ugly  and  slow, 
But  I  know  the  way  God  wants  me 
to  go : 

He  wants  me  to  be  loving  and  sweet; 
A  pleasant  smile  for  all  I  meet; 
Be  obedient  and  good  all  day. 
And  be  happy  in  work  or  play. 
Age  11  Naomi  Haydon, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  39,  Dolores,  Colo. 
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Agreed 

Poet — The  editor  has  bought  my  poem, 
and  he  is  crazy  to  print  it. 

Critic— That's  what  I  thought  when  1 
read  it! 

Can  Always  "Go  Straight" 

John:  "A  street  car  can  do  one  thing 
a  man   can't." 

Charlie:     "What's  that?" 

John:  "The  street  car  can  always  go- 
straight,  no  matter  how  full  it  is." 

Not  on  the  Scotch 

Cohn:  "I  see  Goldbaum  had  a  terrible 
fire  last  night." 

Greenblatt:  "Vel,  he's  a  nice  fellow;  he 
deserves  it." 

Those   Children 

"When  I  was  your  age,"  said  the  irate 
father  to  his  six-year-old  son,  "I  was  glad 
to  get  dry  bread  to  eat." 

"You're  much  better  off  now  you're 
living  with  us,  aren't  you,  Daddie?"  re- 
plied the  son. 

Nag  Power  vs.  H.  P. 

"I  hope,"  said  one  wife  to  another,  "tha.t 
you  don't  nag  your  husband." 

"Only  when  he  is  beating  the  carpets." 
said  the  second  one.  "When  he  is 
thoroughly  irritated  he  makes  a  much 
better  job  of  it." — Rock  Island  Maga- 
zine. 

A  Rummage  Sale 

Minister — I  wish  to  announce  that  on 
Wednesday  evening  the  Ladies'  Aid  will 
have  a  rummage  sale.  This  is  a  chance 
for  all  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  to 
get  rid  of  anything  that  is  not  worth 
keeping  but  is  too  good  to  be  thrown 
away.  Don't  forget  to  bring  your  hus- 
bands. 


Another   Tax 

Orator:  "And  now,  gentlemen  I  wish 
to  tax   your  memory." 

Member  of  the  Audience:  "Good  Heav- 
ens, has  it  come  to  that?" — Capper's 
Weekly. 

Handicapped 

Teacher:  "Now,  Robert,  what  is  a  niche 
in  church?" 

Bobby:  "Why  it's  the  same  as  an  itch 
any  place  else,  only  you  can't  scratch  it." 

A  Miraculous  Cleaner 

Lady  of  House — Will  that  cleaning 
fUiiH  really  make  things  very  clean? 

Salesman — Say.  lady,  I  rubbed  sonip 
of  it  on  a  copy  of  Smutty  Stories  and  it 
turned  into  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

A  Boomerang 

"I  don't  have  any  more  confidence  in 
women." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  put  a  matrimonial  advertisement  in 
the  paper  and  one  of  the  replies  was  from 
my   fiance." 

,« 
There's  a   Limit 

Better  Half — I  was  reading  where  a 
man  in  Chicago  traded  his  wife  for  a 
horse.  You  wouldn't  do  that  with  me 
would  ;you,  dear? 

Lesser  Half — Of  course  not.  But  I'd 
hate  to  have  anyone  tempt  me  with  one 
of  those  new  Chevrolets. 

Notice  to   Baptizers 

Notice  clipped  from  a  Kansas  news- 
paper: 

"Positively  no  more  baptizing  in  my 
pasture.  Twice  in  the  past  two  months 
my  gate  has  been  left  open  by  Christian 
people,  and  I  can't  afford  to  chase  cattle 
all  over  the  country  just  to  save  a  few 
sinners." 
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A  NEW  THRILL! 


FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD  ALIKE 


The  Wonderful  Q.  R.  S. 

Home 
Motion  Picture  Camera 


-'* 


;  M  3  feu 


Only 


$ 


99 


50 


Complete.  Easy  Terms. 


Same  Lens  Takes  and  Projects  Pictures. 
Any  One  In  The  Family  Can  Use  It. 


Ready    to    carry — it's    no 

bigger  than  a  Portable 

Phonograph 


Be  the  First  in  Your  Neighborhood  to  Have  One 

Take  Pictures  in  and  Around  Your  Home  or  Your  Friend's  Homes 


DAYNES-6EEBE  MUSIC  CO. 


it. 


Older  Than  The  State  of  Utah" 
61  South  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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VHFN  the; 
LEAVES  TUR^ 


--TURN 
THE  LEAVEcX: 


•Busy  people  will  be  glad 
to  know  Aiat  the  Book- 
Selection— chosen  each 
month  from  the  new  books 
by  Harry  Hansen,  Joseph 
A.  MargolieSjMarionDodd, 
Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  and  Dr. 
T/ill  Durant— will  be  sent 
1  >  them  regnlarly  on  pub- 
r  cation.  Others,  who  pre- 
fer to  "browse",  are  invited 
to  come  in  and  pick  out 
their  owttl 


A«d  HOW! 


—you'll  enjoy  some  of 
the  new  fall  books  we 
have  just  received. 

For  instance  there's 
the  BookSelection*  for 
NovemLer — 

JIM 

The  Life  of  Col.  Jahes  Fisk,  Jr. 
by  ROBERT  H.  FULLER 


*Jnbflee  Jim"  is  the  lively  story  of  **Jim''  Ksk— the  man 
who  started  life  as  a  peddler,  stole  the  Erie  Railroad,  out- 
witted Commodore  Vanderbilt,  cornered  the  country's  gold 
for  a  day— and  died  at  the  hands  of  his  rival  in  love — 
dramatically,  as  he  had  lived!  It's  wonderful  reading,  and 
at  oidy  ^^0  it  gives  much  more  in  entertainment  valnel 

Deseret  Book  Company 

44  East  On  South  Temple 
P.  O.  Box  1793  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

MBBH    OF  THB    AMERICAN    BOOKSELLKKS   ASSOCIATION 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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KtWANBE. 

Kewanee  Steel  Riveted  Boilers 

Are   UTVIVERSALLY   ADOPTED   For 
L.  D.  S.   CHAPELS   AJ^D   AI.L   OTHER  REPRESENTATIVE    BUlIiDINGS 


HAWLBY-RICHARDSON-WII.IilAMS  CO. 

District  Representatives 


Salt  Lake  dtr 


Wallace  G-  Hunter 

AGENCY  OF  THE 

KANSAS  CITY  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

with 
Four  Hundred  Million  Dollars 

of  Insurance  in  Force 
and 

Fifty-Three  Million  Dollars 

of  Assets 

offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  am- 
bitious young  men  to  better  their  con- 
ditions and  develop  a  larger  earning 
power. 

Policies  Contain  All  Modern 

Protection  Features  at  Low 

Premium  Rate 

The  Company's  plan  of  investing  local 
premiums  collected,  make  it  a  home 
company  to  each  state.  For  particulars 
address 

HUNTER  AGENCY 

306-7-8-9-10   Clift  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


->\ 


TRY 

mb  QIaatb 

CANDIES 

and 

BEVERAGES 

Distinctly  NEW  and  BETTER— these 
OLD  CASTLE  Candies  and  Beverages. 
Try  Them— Delightful  for  your  Parties 
and  Socials. 

Mineral  Water 

Ginger  Ale 

True  Fruit  Drinks — Root  Beer 

Made  of  the  Sparkling  Crystal  water 
from  our  own  Old  CASTLE  SPRING  and 
choice  flavorings  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth. 

Get  your  Christmas  Candies  in  such 
assortments  as  the  Dictator,  Assorted 
Cordial  Fruits,  Nuts  and  Fruits  or  make 
your  selection  from  our  wide  variety  of 
bulk  and  hard  candies.- 

Confectionaries,  Drug  and  Grocery 
Stores  everywhere  carry  them. 

OLD  CASTLE  COMPANY 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


^i; 


Wonder  bread— richer  in  milk— made  of  finer  in- 
gredients— then  slo-baked  to  bring  out  the  goodness  of  it  all. 
At  your  grocer's. 


WbNDER 


Bbead 


nIS  SLO-BAKED 

A  more  delicate  Bread  flavor — keeps  fresh  longer 


J/ 


dJ 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Metal  Weather  Strips  for  Windows  and  Doors 

'Sow  is  the  time  to  protect  yourself  and  babies  from  the 
eold  blasts  oJ!  winter  with 

Metal  Weather  Strips 

lusiire  your  home   against  cold  winds,   dust,  water, 

leakage,  smoke,  soot  and  etc. 

(Cuts  your  fuel  bill  25  to   40%) 

Your   Salt  Lake  Representatives   Are 

RAWSON  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  COMPANY 


AVasatch  4032 


314  MeComick  Building 


Hyland  4815-\V 


A  GOOD, 
DRY  CELLAR 


^ 


is  an  important  part  of 
every  farm  home.  Build 
it  of  concrete,  following 
the  clear,  concise  instruc- 
tions in  this  booklet — and 
your  cellar  will  always  be 
dry  and  warm.  SEND  FOR 
BOOKLET  F-12;  free  on 
request. 


Portland  Cement  Association 

Concrete  for  Permanence 

506  McCornick  Building 

Salt  Lake  City 


Is  It  PRICE  Or 
QUALITY? 

The  Price  is  Reasonable  Only 
When  the   Quality  is   Right. 

Our  Prices  are  as  low  as  Consistent 

with  The  Highest  Class 

Workmanship . 


SALT  LAKE'S  MOST  EXPERT 

DYERS 
171  East  3rd  So.         Wasatch  1588 


L^A^xj  Tsr  D  r^"^ 


Phone  Was.  2624  and  Was.  2625  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

We   specialize  in  all  classes  of  Laundry  Work. 
Parcel  Post  bundles  given  prompt  attention. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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TjjiEstestink! 


BEAUTY 

and  REAL  heatadilitif/ 

The  Globe  RAY-BOY  is  far  more  than  a  stove 
— it  is  actually  a  furnace.  It  is  more  even  than 
a  furnace — it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  an  or  nament 
for  the  best  of  homes. 

Built  like  a  basement  furnace  throughout — like 
a  basement  furnace,  it  will  heat  your  house 
thoroughly  and  evenly. 

And  yet,  the  RAY-BOY,  for  all  its  artistic  and 
durable  construction  and  its  proved  heat- 
ability,  is  moderately  priced  and  economical  of 
operation.  By  all  means,  see  this  newest 
development  in  above-the-floor  furnaces  before 
you  decide  upon  your  next  heating  system. 

A  Complete  Heating  System  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

See  them  on  display  at  our  Stores. 

Mountain  States  Implement  Co, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN,  TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO  FALLS, 

BUHL,  SHELLEY 

"We  Will  Treat  You  Right" 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAM-'  IT  IN  THE  IUVEN7LE   INSTRUCTOR 


lAVIO     SM  I  T 


II  i  SHOPS   iiLoe, 


An  Overall  with  a 
Classy    Appearance 

MOUNTAINEER 

EXPRESS  STRIPE 


Op  e  r  a  t  o  r. 
Dairyman, 
Garag-e     Man, 
Teamster 


jVoiie  Too 


None  Too 
Small 


OVERALLS 

GUARAIVTEED  FOR  aUAT.ITY, 
FIT,    AND    SERVICE 

A    ■clean,     neat    appearing-    garment 
for   the   Store   Clerk,    the   Flour  Mill 


the 
the 
the 
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A  Good  Wife 

And  a 

RUDY 

Furnace 

Make  a 
COMFORTABLE   HOME 


Plione  Hyland  555 


Salt  Lake  City 


Sugar  House  Lumber 
&  Hardware  Go. 

Distributors 

M.   O.   Ashton,   IHanaser 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


